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Portrait of a man 
who invested 
in SAFETY... 








with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


He is a:man who can relax in comfort, casting his fly with the 
assured aim that comes of a tranquil mind untroubled by 
backward glances at the world of stocks and shares. He has 
invested in Safety with the Abbey National Building Society, 
per cent 


with a tax-paid 3} — wi 
A SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


BAZ 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 
This is equivalent to 


£6.1.9 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 


return—whatever the state of the 
market. That's equal to £6.1.9 
per cent where Income Tax is 
paid at the standard rate. 

No wonder our fisherman wears 
a contented expression! He has 
plenty to be contented about, 
with his money safely invested in 
Abbey National. Any amount 
from £1 to £5,000 is accepted. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 
A national institution with assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.AW.1. Tel: WEL 8282 
Branch and other offives throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office. 
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Then choose the always reliable way and relax en route, 
knowing the exact time of your departure, eating and drinking 
in spacious comfort, booking right through to your destination: 
Whether it is a business trip or a holiday, you owe it 

to yourself to be free of travel-worry. 
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( BRITISH RAILWAYS ) 
a “9s a“ 
CROSS- CHANNEL 
GERVICE? 


Dependable daily services are maintained all 
the year round with choice of several routes. 











Services and fares from principal Travel Ageacics, or the 
CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON SWI 
or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE, LOWER REGENT STREET, SWI 




















South Africa 
Australia 

New Zealand 
duck Roarck the Wl “Ae Well by 


Travelling Shaw Savill you can 
go by First Class only or Tourist 
Class only ships via The Cape or 
via Panama. And if you want to 
circle the Globe on one ship, the 
Tourist Class ‘SOUTHERN 
CROSS’ makes four Round- 
the-World voyages each year. 













OFF SEASON FARES 
Virst Class only, available 
t March-30th June, 1957 





Passenger Office: [1A LOWER "REGENT ST.’ LONDON, S.W.1. Telco: WHitehal? 1465 
or apply to your local Trove! Agent 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PLAN 











ViiM 


THE leaking of an Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East 
so soon after Mr. Nehru’s visit to Washington was probably 
rather more than coincidental. The avoidance of all refer- 
ence to regional pacts—notoriously a dirty phrase in New 
Delhi—indicates that this American intervention in the 
tangled affairs of the Middle East was carefully calculated 
not to offend Indian susceptibilities. There are two parts to 
the plan. Congressional authority is to be sought for the use 
of American forces against possible Russian aggression in 
the area, and economic aid is to be offered to those willing 
to accept it. The aim, according to Mr. Dulles, is to prevent 
the spread of Soviet imperialism to an area that is ‘immensely 
important to all freedom-loving, God-fearing people.’ 

These are fighting words, and they are words that 
should be very welcome to all those who find themselves 
on the West’s side in the world’s debate. But, until further 
clarification in the message the President is to send to Con- 
gressional leaders, they do leave a great many questions 
unanswered and even unasked. Of course, the term “Eisen- 
hower doctrine’ is misleading. The Monroe doctrine was 
a general statement of policy by a nation warning other 
countries not to interfere in a continent in which -it-was the 
major power. The Truman doctrine of containment, whether 
applied to Formosa or Greece and Turkey, was simply an 
offer of protection to small friendly powers by a big_power 
which was already allied to them. President Eisenhower’s new 
move is much more like the British offer of guarantees against 
German aggression :to a number of States in 1939, when the 
fact of acceptance automatically put the States concerned 
into the category of enemies of the Third Reich. 

In other words the American offer of aid and protection 
against ‘Soviet subversion’ is bound to turn out to be really 
a means of separating the sheep from the goats, of forcing 
the Arab States to make up their minds where they stand. 
And, of course, there is no reason to suppose that they will 
prove to stand anywhere very different from their present 
positions. Though the State Department may regard itself 
as uncommitted to support of the Baghdad pact, it is, in fact, 
the members of it who have welcomed the American move 
and its opponents who, like Syria, have rejected it as a new 
and specious piece of Western colonialism. Just where 
Colonel Nasser comes in is not yet certain. But it is not at 
all likely that America can ever outbid Russia for the support 
of extreme Arab nationalists. The reason for this is simple. 
Whereas ther USSR can cheerfully promise its help in an 
eventual jehad against Israel, that is not a price which any 
country in the West—and certainly not the US—could 
possibly pay for Arab backing. The American problem is 
the old one: to be effective any alliance with the Arab States 
means imposing a settlement with Israel upon them. 


The President and the State Department must now be 
thinking how they can get round this snag. It certainly will 
not be achieved by appeasing the Arabs at Israel’s expense. 
Britain has tried that way and failed miserably. If the US, 
in dealing with such questions as Israel’s perfectly legitimate 
demand for free navigation in the Gulf of Aqaba and refusal 
to allow the Gaza strip to be turned back into a base for 
fedayeen, tries to ingratiate itself with Colonel Nasser, it 
Will be making the same mistake of sacrificing a certain 
friend to placate a. possible enemy as the British Foreign 
Office has been making forthe last eight years. Whether 
President Eisenhower intends to accompany his new look in 
the Middle East with proposals for ending the Arab-Israeli 
dispute is not yet apparent. But it should be made quite clear 
to any Arab State which accepts it that the economic and 
military help offered is not intended for the pursuit of the 
vendetta against Israel, but for resisting Russian penetration. 


* * * 


As far as this aim is concerned, the dust has scarcely 
settled enough for the new shape for 1957 to be clearly seen. 
Take the case of a State like Syria where a combination of 
anarchic political conditions and extreme Arab nationalism 
have produced a state of affairs particularly favourable to 
Russian influence. Suppose that Russia does set up bases in 
Damascus and Aleppo. Suppose that those bases are used to 
support subversion in Iraq and Turkey. Suppose that Syria 
laughs at all Western complaints to the UN and is backed 
up by the use of the Russian veto. Does the new American 
policy mean that there will then be delivered to the Kremlin 
an ultimatum: ‘Clear out of Syria or else . . .’? And, if so, by 
what right, since the Syrian government is sovereign and 
should have the power to choose its own allies? 

The dilemma of trying to protect from subversion coun- 
tries which do not wish to be protected is insoluble except 
by a threat of war directed against the source of the mischief. 
Does President Eisenhower mean to go so far? On 
the other hand, if, for practical purposes, the Eisenhower 
plan is simply one of supporting the allies of the West in the 
Middle East, that is more or less indistinguishable from 
straight backing of the Baghdad pact, which is very 
different from the rather more spacious plan suggested by 
first reports of the President’s intentions. It looks as though 
the Middle East might end split into a mosaic of pro-Russian 
and pro-American states with Washington supported by the 
Baghdad pact powers plus perhaps Saudi Arabia, and the 
Soviet Union relying on Egypt, Syria and Jordan. 

It is possible that American planners—some of them, at 
least—nmaay imagine that Arab nationalism can still be won 
for the West. If that is so, they will be speedily disillusioned. 
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The Israeli problem alone would ensure the con- 
trary. Kai kung once remarked that there are few 
situations in life that cannot be settled either by 
suicide, a bag of gold, or by thrusting a despised 
antagonist over the edge of a precipice on a dark 
night. After the failure of the Anglo-French 
suicide pact, President Eisenhower has now 
jingled the bag of gold, while hinting that he is 
ready to use the third alternative, if necessary. 
The Middle East may continue, however, to prove 
resistant even to the best tried panaceas. 


Outlook for 1957 


THE year 1957 offers yet another chance—perhaps 
the last-—to strengthen the British economy in a 
manner which will last. In spite of the shortage 
of petrol and fuel oil, and other repercussions of 
Suez, we can look forward to a breathing space 
long enough to give the Government opportunity 
to formulate economic and financial policies 
which will cut clean away from the dreary 
muddles and expedients of the last ten years. 
We owe this breathing space only in part to the 
facilities for the support of sterling arranged with 
the International Monetary Fund. In large 
measure we have earned it. Though it is fashion- 
able to pretend otherwise, the credit squeeze has 
brought about just those changes which were 
needed in our overseas trade and our pattern of 
industrial production. The balance of payments 
was very favourable last year, and will continue 
to be good well into the second half of 1957. Not 
only are exports growing strongly but they are 
also going to the right places. America, for in- 
stance, has become our largest single market. At 
home industry is in a much healihier shape than 
a year ago. No longer are order books unreason- 
ably congested, or raw materials difficult to 
obtain. The acute shortage of labour is easing. 
The pattern of production has changed so that 
industries making goods for the public to buy 
have shrunk in a way which has enabled the more 
important capital goods industries to expand. In 
short, inflation is subsiding. 

What has now to be resisted above all things 
is the temptation to release a fresh flood of pur- 
chasing power to keep the inflation going. All 
depends on the next Budget. In April this supreme 
instrument of economic policy must be made to 
work for fresh objectives. Its first task is to 
sustain the international role of sterling, and to 
ensure that there is a safety margin in our 
national housekeeping. Next, since the encourage- 
ment of capital investment seems to be a univer- 
sally accepted aim of policy, it is to be hoped 
that similar unanimity will prevail about encour- 
aging the savings to pay for this investment. The 
Budget will have to do much more yet along these 
lines. The steel industry has just announced that 
it will need nearly £700 million during the next 
five years. Add to this the cost of the new pro- 
gramme for nuclear power, and the schemes for 
modernising the mines, the roads and the rail- 
ways, and we shall have to find about £3,000 
million of capital from somewhere, apart from 
what will be needed for manufacturing industry 
and housing. Our chances of financing these plans 
without further inflation are small on our existing 
policies. One hopes, therefore, that the Treasury 
is already working on a thorough overhaul of the 
taxation system. 
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The Man Who Has Everything 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


Reapers of American periodicals have in recent 
years become accustomed to gift advertisements 
that beg attention with the heading ‘For the Man 
Who Has Everything.’ The gifts they commend 
are, as might be expected, frivolous—sterling 
silver telephone diallers, for example. These were 
sold this past Christmas by Tiffany’s, the most 
fashionable of our jewellers, and a stranger in 
our midst, perhaps a Hungarian refugee, might 
suppose that there are large numbers of Ameri- 
cans who lack so little in the way of possessions 
that their friends can please them only with 
absurdities. But the stranger would, as strangers 
so often do, be missing the point. For these gifts 
are, in reality, not for the man who lacks nothing 
worth having but for the man who lacks quite 
a bit and who in all probability has no reasonable 
expectation of achieving the blessed state pre- 
sumed by the advertising writers. It is notable 
that the gifts are generally inexpensive. The silver 
dialler costs six dollars and must be the only item 
purchasable at Tiffany's for so trifling a sum. Its 
appeal is plainly for givers and receivers who 
could afford very little else that ‘bears the label 
of that celebrated firm. And the gifts themselves 
often constitute neat satires on the snobbishness 








and commodity-mindedness to which the adver- 
tisements half-jestingly appeal. A popular item 
in 1956 was the ‘mink beer-can opener.” It sold 
for one dollar and was a preposterously garnished 
adaptation of the humble utensil given away by 
sellers of canned beer; some manufacturer had 
acquired a supply of ordinary beer-can openers, 
applied some gold wash to them, set in a couple 
of rhinestones, and glued on each a scrap of waste 
mink. The gift is a mockery—a rather spirited 
and intelligent one, it seems to me—of the 
symbols of great wealth, and I imagine that most 
owners of it are cheerfully resigned to the fact 
that no larger or more desirable piece of mink 
ever will be part of their family’s belongings. 

Yet the fact remains that our prosperity today 
is such that we can tolerate such jokes and such 
advertising slogans. There are a few Americans 
who have everything they want, but they are 
probably not more numerous, relatively speaking, 
than those in the same condition in other 
countries, and there are certainly not enough of 
them to be looked upon as a market to be 
appealed to through advertising in large maga- 
zines. There are a great many of us, however, who 
have enough of the things we need—or, regardless 
of need, desire—to give a certain point to adver- 
tisements about ‘The Man Who Has Everything’ 


New York 


and to create something of a problem for friends 
who wish to give some sort of pleasant 
remembrance. 


In other words, we are as a people fairly close 
to plenty and rather surprisingly close to con- 
tentment (I choose to regard the prevalence of 
mink beer-can openers and similar mockeries as 
evidence that we are not really inflamed with 
avarice—that the effect of possessions is not 
merely to create lust for more possessions. I could 
be wrong about this meaning, but I do not think 
I am.) And even more as a nation than as a 
people, we ‘have everything.’ That is to say, we 
have reached a state in which there are very few 
things we need or want that are obtainable by the 
political and diplomatic and military means that 
nations customarily employ to satisfy their 
desires. I do not mean to imply that there is 
nothing that we, as a nation, could wish for; I 
mean only that there seems to be little we have a 
right to want or expect in the world that can be 
obtained by any sort of national activity. (One 
of the weaknesses of political thought in this 
century is the failure to bear in mind, with Dr. 
Johnson, ‘How small, of all that human hearts 
endure,/ That part which laws or kings can cause 
or cure.’) We have problems, of course, and very 
large ones. The spate of Supreme Court decisions 
on racial segregation has revealed the real magni- 
tude of the problem. And although we are rich 
enough to make jokes of the kind I have described 
seem inoffensive, there is still some genuine, 
grinding poverty in our lives. And, clearly, no 
multiplication of our riches could make war any 
less catastrophic for us than for anyone else. In 
a general way, though, all these problems defy 
such political remedies as are within our means 
and knowledge. On the race problem, we have 
almost exhausted the legislative and juridical de- 
vices that are available to us; what we need now 
are not more laws but an assent to the spirit of the 
laws we have. And for the most part such poverty 
as there is in the United States today has to be 
dealt with in more fundamental ways than any 
unit of government can manage; | think I speak 
with some authority on this, for I live in a kind 
of rural slum, and it is quite unmistakable that 
by far the larger part of the poverty I see around 
me is caused by the inability—or, possibly, the 
heroic unwillingness—of some people to come to 
terms with industrial society. (People are living 
quite wretchedly on unyielding land, and only 
five or six miles away there are well-paying 
industrial and semi-industrial jobs waiting for the 
skilled, the semi-skilled and the unskilled.) Else- 
where, to be sure, there are blighted industrial 
and agricultural areas that might be brought back 
to life by some sort of governmental respiration, 
but there are so few of them that Adlai 
Stevenson, who stood to gain by making as much 
as he could of such distress as there is, could only 
speak of ‘pockets’ and ‘patches’ of poverty during 
the last campaign. No doubt there are many 
people who would assent to the proposition that 
most of our domestic problems lie beyond the 
present reach of government but who would say 
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that I am talking nonsense when IJ put. problems 
of national security and foreign policy in the same 
category. But I think they belong there on this 
account: while no one would deny that our 
foreign policies could be more effective than they 
are—whose foreign policies couldn’t? — the 
barriers to a diplomacy that would bring better 
results, if any such diplomacy exists, are barriers 
of will and of knowledge, not of politics. 
Assuredly, there are certain things we will not 
undertake because we weigh too heavily the risks 
involved, and perhaps there are things we might 
do but fail to do because we, in our ignorance, 
do not perceive the need for them. My point is 
only that our indolence and our ignorance are 
evenly distributed among us; if any party or any 
faction has a better foreign policy to offer, it has 
not done so. For better or worse, we have, I think, 
achieved a quite extraordinary degree of national 
unity. 

As a nation, in short, we have everything— 
everything, that is, that we want and at the same 
time have any reasonable expectation of getting. 
This condition has a frightfully deadening, and 
in some ways dangerous, effect on our politics. 
It forces us to shop around for political policies 
and political ideas almost as hopelessly as the 
friend in search of a gift for the friend who either 
has everything or whose real needs and desires 
cannot be satisfied with anything within the means 
of the party of the first part. In theory, the shop- 
ping could produce some interesting buys. Early 
this year, in anticipation of a Presidential cam- 


paign that would be characterised by a general 
agreement on most of the issues that have seemed 
important during the past twenty years, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., proposed that the Democrats 
break new ground and try to give a political form 
to some of the seemingly non-political problems 
of American life—the quality of education, for 
instance, and the character of mass entertainment 
and the social aspects of prejudice. But his pro- 
posals were too early or too late—they were a 
good deal too early in my view—and nothing 
came of them. We ran off a Presidential campaign 
in which nothing of importance was debated and 
in which the only intelligent choice was a 
primarily zsthetic one. The dangerous aspect of 
this state of satisfaction is that we will relieve 
boredom and frustration with fantasy; McCarthy- 
ism put fantasy to work most effectively and had 
in its nasty and ill-humoured way something of 
the surrealist quality of the mink beer-can 
opener. I incline to believe that the danger of 
that sort of thing is past, for the time being at 
least, and that we will simply endure our boredom 
and frustration. I have perhaps taken the long 
way around to say that things seem on a terribly 
even keel here and that on the eve of President 
Eisenhower's second inauguration no significant 
changes of any sort appear to be in prospect and 
no significant political battles. History, of course, 
is full of surprises, and something may happen 
tomorrow morning to make this forecast seem 
ridiculous. One does not know whether to hope 
for a surprise or to hope there will be none. 


Clouds Around Mt. Troodos 


By Our Middle East Correspondent 


Tue long lines of Canberra bombers, with their 
black and yellow Suez markings, have gone from 
Nicosia Airport. In two months there have been 
other changes in the Cyprus scene. Days of 
relentless sun no longer succeed each other; there 
is a film of mist in the air, and around the mas- 
sive range of Mount Troodos, which dominates 
the whole island, there is a wreath of clouds. 

In the bar of the Ledra Palace the throng of 
the world’s pressmen has disappeared. Only a 
few regular cOrrespondents are left, talking about 
their next leave, and one or two French journa- 
lists, too bitter to join their British colleagues. 
Sitting at the counter are a group of officers in 
red mess jackets, incongruously belted with Ser- 
vice revolvers, looking rather uncomfortable, 
searching for something to say. 

Even before the landing at Port Said relations 
between British and French staffs, soldiers and 
press were frigidly formal. Now relations have 
broken down. The French pour contempt on their 
allies, without whom they say ‘this affair would 
not have been bungled.’ They blame British poli- 
ticians specifically, but, when it comes down to 
details, they have not much to say for British 
staff work. 

How is it, they say, that the British only had 
690 supply parachutes in reserve when we had 
27,000? The British only dropped 500 paratroops; 
we dropped 1,200 and could have dropped 
another 1.500 before the cease-fire, if London 
had not countermanded the take-off. 


Nicosia 

Officially, the old town of Nicosia, as all the 
towns in the island, is out of bounds to French 
and British troops. A large red notice by the 
Paphos Gate proclaims ‘SECTEUR INTERDIT.’ But 
the French happily disregard the injunction, 
wandering up and down Ledra Street as if 
they were fldnant a boulevard in Paris. The 
French journalists say that their troops have 
established very satisfactory relations with the 
Cypriots; one only has to use one’s eyes to see 
this is true. An element in their popularity is their 
frenzy to buy any and every electrical gadget in 
the shops, from razor to potato peeler, to take 
home to their own country, where these devices 
are penally taxed. 

The British, for obvious reasons, prefer not to 
talk about Suez. The domestic situation in Cyprus 
is so clear to those who have only recently 
arrived and so obscure to those who have been 
here a little longer, that there is nothing much 
which they can say. The tragedy of the situation 
is that the average Briton in the Administration 
or in the Forces has not the least idea of what the 
Greeks, or the Turks for that matter, are think- 
ing. Contact between the communities is almost 
non-existent. 

The Greeks themselves are vocal and adamant 
on one point: no negotiations without the Arch- 
bishop. Whatever Makarios’s position was before 
he was deported, his prestige is as high as Mount 
Troodos now—it dominates the situation. As so 
often happens in countries where there is no 
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political tradition, the man in the street sees the 
position only in terms of personalities. Freedom, 
democracy, peace—that is the Archbishop; 
bombs, bloodshed and curfew—that is the 
Governor, Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. 

Although it is obviously a prime prerequisite 
that the Government should announce its will- 
ingness to bring back the Archbishop—at least to 
London—it would be putting it too high to say 
that the present Governor can never negotiate a 
settlement. As a man he is still respected. Like 
Hindenburg, people say, this Field-Marshal 
listens to the wrong advisers. 

The difficulty in the Governor's situation at 
present is that in considering the Radcliffe Con- 
stitution the Greek Cypriots cannot help envisag- 
ing that the Governor there referred to will be 
the same as the present Governor. In Lord 
Radcliffe’s scheme, the Governor has much more 
than the role of a constitutional monarch; he is 
not only King so far as the legislature is con- 
cerned; he is Prime Minister of that part of the 
Dyarchy which is to handle the reserved powers, 
and he is to be head of the judiciary in the sense 
that he is to make all the appointments to the 
ingenious structure of independent tribunals. 


There is no reason to believe that it is the 
present Governor's wish to stay indefinitely in 
Cyprus. Lord Radcliffe envisages that his consti- 
tution will only take effect after the emergency 
has ended. That being so, the Government at 
home could, without loss of face, draw the in- 
escapable conclusions and make the necessary 
announcement. 

The debate on Cyprus in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations is likely to take place in 
the middle of January. The Council of Europe's 
Committee examining the Greek complaint about 
Cyprus will meet on January 18. These two dates 
are deadlines. Once world opinion has_ pro- 
nounced upon the issues, it may be too late for 
any of the parties to budge from their public posi- 
tions. Because the next few days are so critical 
it is rather unfortunate that the Colonial Secre- 
tary has left for a tour of Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia. One only hopes that his Minister of 
State is empowered to take decisions, and to take 
them quickly. 

There is unanimous praise for the way in which 
Lord Radcliffe went about his task and for the 
ability disclosed by the form and wording of his 
report. If Lord Radcliffe could be the Governor 
whom his constitution envisages, there is a 
reasonable hope that .the constitution might be 
adopted without serious amendment. But men of 
the stature of a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary are 
not normally available as colonial governors. 

Dealing with practical politics and the sort of 
Governor that either political party might be 
expected to appoint, his constitutional powers, as 
envisaged by Lord Radcliffe, will have to be 





Test Match Intelligence 


ENDEAN was bowled by an all but unplayable ball 
from Statham that pitched about middle stump and 
hit off. Daily Telegraph, December 29. 
ENDEAN and Taylor both played inside straight balls. 

Sunday Times, December 30. 
SraTHaM took heart and the ball with which he 
bowled Endean on Friday evening whipped in about 
a foot. Observer, Dec ember 30. 
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reduced. That does not mean that much of this 
power need at this stage be handed to the Greek 
majority; but it will have to be exercised by. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in London. 
The Greeks not only want to be sure that the 
ultimate power resides in a person subject to 
democratic pressures; they want the decisions 
taken by a man with political experience rather 
than by an administrator. 

Both the Greek Government and the Greek 
Cypriot leaders have already taken the position 
that they will accept no constitution that does not 
guarantee ultimate self-determination. Yet this 
decision is neither irrevocable nor fatal. These 
men, in Athens and Nicosia, are politicians. Just 
as Sir Winston Churchill said, they realise that 
politicians should strike the word ‘never’ from 
their vocabulary. They realise that with the world 
evolving at its present tempo any formula adopted 
today may be inapplicable by the day after 
tomorrow. 


Air Pilots and Accidents 
By OLIVER STEWART 


NEw ways of assigning responsibility for aircraft 
accidents are needed. This was shown by the 
extraordinary statement made in the House of 
Commons by the Secretary of State for Air on 
the Vulcan crash at London Airport (Hansard, 
December 20, column 1480). The Minister, 
speaking both for himself and for the Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation, placed part of the 
blame on the pilot without offering adequate 
evidence that the pilot was, in fact, blameworthy. 

The statement resembled the report on the 
Viscount airliner accident—also at London Air- 
port—on January 16, 1955, in that it had the 
appearance of being preoccupied with shielding 
airport officials and equipment from adverse 
criticism. Thousands of times pilots have been 
blamed for air accidents without sufficient sup- 
porting evidence. It is an almost automatic pro- 
cedure, and, as pilots wryly remark, it has the 
advantage for the investigating authority that, as 
the condemned man is usually dead, he is unable 
to answer back. When he survives, however, the 
distribution of responsibility can be examined 
more closely. 

On October | the Vulcan four-jet bomber was 
descending through bad weather under the 
guidance of Ground Controlled Approach, which 
is an approach and not a landing system. The 
aircraft is watched by radar and its captain is 
told how to adjust his course in azimuth and in 
rate of descent so that he may approach on a 
gentle gradient to a predetermined touch-down 
point on the runway where the round-out is com- 
pleted and the normal tangential Janding made. 
Before committing himself to the GCA con- 
troller, the captain sets his altimeters according 
to the pressure information given him from the 





Verfremdungseffektintelligenz 

Tue Berliner-Ensemble came, was seen, and over- 
came.—Mr. Kenneth Tynan’s Theatrical retrospect 
in the Observer, December 30, 1956. 

Tue Brechtian Berliner Ensemble has come, seen, 
and, I think, been conquered.— Mr. Harold Hobson’s 
Theatrical restrospect in the Sunday Times, Decem- 
ber 30, 1956. 
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ground and determines his break-off height—the 
height at which he may break off his descent and 
fly to an alternative airport or go round again. 
Pilots have often been talked down to a point 
quite close to the ground. 

After he has committed himself to GCA, the 
pilot devotes himself to obeying the indications 
given him. He must put absolute faith in the con- 
troller. His instruments and the voice which 
comes to him over the air are his sole means of 
knowing where he is. His duties are extra- 
ordinarily complex. Eyes, ears, hands and feet 
are fully engaged. Trussed up, and narrowly 
boxed in, the pilot, during a bad-weather descent 
in a large modern aircraft, is like a man who must 
work a complicated switchboard while reading a 
battery of three-handed clocks, listening to the 
world’s worst radio set, peering through a stream- 
ing windscreen, playing the 78/2 overture on the 
electric organ and answering the $64,000 question 
all at the same time. 

Before the Vulcan crashed the GCA controller 
had given azimuth corrections and kept the air- 
craft on the right heading, but, according to the 
Ministers, he had not given the proper glide-path 
corrections. He let the pilot think that he had 
more air-space beneath him than he had. He 
told him that he was eighty feet above the glide- 
path, but did not tell him he had gone 
below it. 

Here, in the statement in Parliament, are the 
signs of special pleading, for Dr. Touch, an 
electronic specialist, is brought in to express the 
view that, if the controller had warned the pilot 
that he was going below the glide-path, it would 
have been too late. This is a speculation about 
the pilotage of a Vulcan by an electronics expert 
and can only be looked. upon as an unfortunate 
irrelevance. 

The Ministers say that the pilot made an error 
of judgement in setting himself a break-off height 


of 300 feet. They do not say why. Break-off height 
has always been left to the judgement of the air- 
craft captain, but, as the airport weather condi- 
tions are better known to the air traffic controllers, 
there is justification for the suggestion that they 
should indicate the appropriate break-off height. 

In fairness to the pilot some means of weighing 
the ministerial conclusions against the evidence is 
desirable. But the report of the Royal Air Force 
court of inquiry has not been published. In the 
Viscount accident, to which I have referred, it 
was possible to appraise the official conclusion 
because the report was published in full. Thus 
it could be seen that, although the London 
Airport runways were inadequately marked, 
although two controllers were not fully aware of 
the information in each other's hands, although 
another controller was uncertain what was hap- 
pening and although the aircraft pilot was given 
clearance to take off by the controllers, the court 
came to the astonishing decision that the pilot 
and co-pilot were to blame. The pilot, it seemed, 
was expected to divine that the information being 
fed to him from the tower was erroneous. 

The Vulcan crash also resembles the Comet 
crash at Karachi on March 3, 1953, in that the 
captain was blamed, but the evidence published 
was insufficient to establish whether that was a 
fair conclusion. In the Karachi crash the Inter- 
national Federation of Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tions, convinced that the pilot was not to blame, 
took up the matter and made an official request 
for evidence, which was refused. 

It is in frankness about the facts that reform 
is so desirable. If the pilot is to be blamed, the 
evidence must be published, and published in full. 
That is the only way of ensuring that, in future, 
the suspicion—prevalent among those whose 
business is aviation—that officials are too ready 
to place the blame for air accidents upon the pilot 
is finally removed. 


Portrait of the Week 


IN THE fortnight 
elapsed since our last review, 
the weather and a gratifying 
lull in the maelstrom of inter- 
national affairs have left 
plenty of time for an agonis- 
ing reappraisal of the events 
of the last six months, and in 
consequence new develop- 
ments have a rather more con- 
sidered look than for some 
time past. 

In the first place the US has 
re-entered the scene with 
of a so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine on the Middle East. This, announced 
tentatively in the press during one of the 
President’s golfing weekends and with a fan- 
fare of trumpets by Mr. Dulles on his return, 
consists of an assurance that the US will accept 
an increasing responsibility to ‘assist the free 
nations in the Middle East . . . to maintain their 
freedom and develop their welfare.’ 

British second thoughts came to their full frui- 
tion with the final withdrawal of allied forces 
on December 22, forty-seven days after they first 





adumbrations 
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landed in Port Said, to the accompaniment of a 
few Arab shots but little trouble; over Christmas 
UN forces were able to turn their attention to 
the Sinai peninsula, occupying it as the Israeli 
troops withdrew. The withdrawal and subse- 
quent relaxation of tension were made more diffi- 
cult by the shocking murder of Lieut. Moor- 
house, a British officer who had been kidnapped 
during a solo visit to the scene of an earlier 
search. It was reported first that he was alive, then 
that he would be court-martialled as soon as he 
was returned, then that he would not, and finally 
that he had been murdered, dying of suffocation 
while he was being hidden from search parties. 

However, salvage and clearance work under 
UN has begun, and the Egyptian threat of a claim 
for damage done in Port Said has been met effec- 
tively by a counter-claim of compensation for the 
confiscation of British property. 

Another judicious attempt at peacemaking has 
been Lord Radcliffe’s proposals for a constitution 
for Cyprus, published before Christmas and 
accepted in full by the Government. They pro- 
vide, roughly, for a diarchy between a British 
Governor, responsible for foreign affairs, defence 
and internal security, and an elected legislature 
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and Cabinet, responsible for everything else. The 

Greek Government rejected this scheme as giving 

too much power to the governor, and Mr. Lennox- - 
Boyd hinted in the House of Commons that par- 

tition might be the eventual solution. 

Other countries have also been having their 
colonial and racial troubles, In Algiers there have 
been an assassination and savage riots; in South 
Africa police fired at a crowd demonstrating 
against the treason trials; a small victory against 
racialism has been the ending of segregation on 
the buses of Montgomery, Alabama. 

Nearer home we have witnessed the Saar’s 
union with Western Germany and heard the 
opinion of OEEC that Mr. Macmillan’s free trade 
plan could be put into practice. The Hungarian 
Christmas was less bleak than most people had 
feared. One should perhaps record two pleasantly 
mild approaches to politics: one the ‘bloodless’ 
coups which appear to have displaced the 


governors of the three main administrative divi- 
sions of Sumatra, the other the action of the 
President of Bolivia who has gone-on a hunger 
strike as a protest against his unruly followers; 
perhaps it was one of them, another Bolivian, 
who threw a stone at the Mona Lisa in the Louvre. 

Many years’ dreams of a White Christmas at 
last came true for a lot of English families now 
busy cursing floods, road blocks and other 
inconveniences. For the rest we have gone through 
the usual gamut of holiday cmotions—angry at 
more troubles in Northern Ireland, glad that 
England won the first Test against South Africa, 
alarmed that the market is flooded with fake 
‘Dior’ hats made in Switzerland, envious of the 
gentleman who was sold a sheet of unperforated 
twopenny stamps worth £12,000. Some, too, have 
been gratified by the New Year Honours List, 
which includes a barony for Sir Edward Bridges 
and the OM for Sir John Cockcroft. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE HONOURS LISTS have become as hazardous to 
their organisers as giving a party. Just as people 
who are not asked to parties are irritated more 
than those who are invited are pleased, so 
Honours Lists always draw criticism rather than 
praise. It must be admitted, however, that in one 
respect at least this year’s list almost invited criti- 
cism. And it got it. The Chronicle, Express, Mail, 
Mirror, Herald, Sketch and Worker were unani- 
mous in complaining that the wizard of dribble, 
Stanley Matthews, had been fobbed off with the 
CBE instead of being given a knighthood. Mr. 
Cecil Beaton, Mr. Lennox Berkeley, Mr. Basil 
Cameron Mr. Robert Morley, amongst 
others, also received the CBE, so Mr. Matthews 
was unquestionably in good company. I am 
myself rather doubtful if much is gained by con- 
ferring titles and decorations upon the leaders of 
sport and the stage. Such people are by definition 
successful and live very much in the public eye. 
But once the precedent had been set of giving 
knighthoods to, say, Sir Gordon Richards, Sir Len 
Hutton and Sir John Gielgud, and a DBE to 
Miss Margot Fonteyn, I can see no conceivable 
excuse for not following it in the case of Mr. 
Matthews, who is every bit as pre-eminent in his 
sphere as those mentioned above are or were in 
theirs. | should have thought the best argument 
for such honours was that they conferred recog- 
nition on the activity concerned and were a sort 
of vicarious award to its audiences or supporters. 
Football is, with dog-racing, the sport most con- 
spicuously lacking distinguished patronage, and it 
is also the most popular. Logically, therefore, if 
Mr. Matthews was going to be treated differently 
from Sir Gordon and Co., he should have been 
given fot a CBE but a peerage. 
* * 


and 
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THE FIRST INKLING I had that the Athenzum is not 
altogether what it is thought to be was when, a 
few months ago, I was shown a letter to the editor 
of this paper, written on the club writing paper 
and signed ‘Twelve Members of the Athenzum.’ 
Although the letter was such that the members 
were plainly well advised to withhold their names, 
an anonymous letter from the Athenzum was 
something of a shock. Now I see from the Sunday 
Express that members of the club are banned 


from discussing the Suez situation. That to men- 
tion Suez in the Athenzum should be like men- 
tioning a lady's name in the mess—‘Not done 
here, old man’—is certainly a sign of the times. 
The Suez tabu seems, however, to have less of the 
Army about it than of the OTC. According to 
the same report it has been conveyed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that in criticising the 
Government's policy on Cyprus in the club he 
had committed a social blunder. ‘I say, you chaps, 
that dirty swot Fisher is talking utter bilge again; 
the rotter’s running down the school. Scrag him!’ 
If some of the most eminent men in the country 
are not allowed to express their views on some 
of the most important issues of the day in their 
own club, what, I wonder, is the point of the 
place? Not, I take it, its cuisine. 

es * ” 
IT IS NOT only clubs which have been affected by 
Suez. The odd condition to which some MPs 
have been reduced was well illustrated by a letter 
to The Times last Saturday. ‘It probably sounds 
bloodthirsty . . .,. wrote Mr. R. Graham Page, 
MP, ‘but I was relieved to know that, in the 
circumstances, the Egyptian casualties were 
greater than at first reported and that General 
Stockwell had let his troops defend themselves.’ 
It is rare enough for people to rejoice at enemy 
casualties even when they are military ones and 
even when they occur in the midst of a long, 
fierce and bloody war. For a man to be relieved 
that casualties were ‘greater’ than first thought 
when they were inflicted during a few days’ fight- 
ing in what officially was not a war at all and when 
they were overwhelmingly civilian, must, fortu- 
nately, be almost unique—though the Germans, it 
is true, were pretty excited by their Coventry air 
raid and coined a new word to describe and cele- 
brate it. Mr. Page must have found Sir Winston 
Churchill's recent very rough treatment of Crom- 
well for the Drogheda massacre a shocking dis- 
play of decadence. Lest, however, it should be 
thought that he is not a humane man, I should 
add that he takes a keen interest in safety pre- 
cautions for pedestrians. 

7” » ” 
1 SEE THAT-Associated Rediflusion have been 
criticised for their impetuosity in announcing 
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their project of schools broadcasts in the spring, 
even before they had appointed somebody to 
direct them. It is true that AR wanted to wipe 
the eye of the BBC, which is starting schools 
TV programmes in the autumn: but what harm 
in that? The BBC has been too slow a starter in 
this race. Owing to its status as a public corpora- 
tion, it felt it must have endless consultations 
with all the interested parties—and there are 
many. To my way of thinking, AR’s is the better 
idea: to produce the programmes first and let 
the sorting-out follow. They have collected as 
their head of schools programmes Mr. Boris 
Ford, whose approach to the subject seems very 
sound, He is not going to allow his programmes 
to be attached to school curricula, or to be 
divided into academic subjects; there will be no 
lessons, in the ordinary sense, the aim being to 
interest the child coming to school-leaving age 
in the world he is about to enter, rather than in 
examinations. My only query concerns advertis- 
ing. AR’s notion that advertising ‘before’ or 
‘after’ the programme is all right is a quibble. 
But that is the Tadependent Authority's business; 
and I trust the Authority will not allow then- 
selves to be led by the nose as easily as in the past. 
Even if it means paying for the programme them- 
selves out of the Government grant. 
a * . 


THE GREAT RENTS that have recently been torn in 
the Iron Curtain make the news from Russia more 
understandable. But I still find it inordinately 
tantalising. The Plenum of the Central Committee 
sat over Christmas. But as on several othér critical 
occasions it concluded with an announcement of 
its decisions on economic matters—as if it had 
not discussed the total disintegration of Khrush- 
chev’s foreign policy. On previous form this 
probably means that the more important deci- 
sions will be made public, more explosively, later 
on. Moscow, I gather, is full of rumours that 
Khrushchev will lose at least part of his grip on 
the machinery of rule. We shall see; but even the 
economic announcement is a_ vindication of 
Malenkov, and a return to his policy of goods for 
the consumer. That concessions are urgently 
wanted by the Russians is shown by the student 
and worker unrest. Reports of student riots in 
various cities, like those in Tiflis in March, 1956, 
are not yet confirmed. But Pravda, after hot 
denials, has now admitted that a number of 
students reject official teaching. The reading of 
Polish papers is said to have started the rot. In 
spite of Khrushchey’'s latest outburst being this 
time in favour of Stalinism, his colleagues can 
certainly still blame him for all the blunders. But 
they may prefer not to hang separately, after all. 
= + * 
AN AMERICAN FRIEND has given me the following 


description of the Eisenhower administration— 
‘the bland leading the bland.’ PHAROS 





Compton Intelligence 


TAYFIELD stretched forward, bent down and held the 
ball aloft in his right hand, claiming a catch. Compton 
seeing this walked out and it was when he was on his 
way that an appeal was made by the fielding side. 

Daily Telegraph, December 29. 


TAYFIELD picked a fierce drive off his toes and Comp- 
ton waited for confirmation of the catch, for it was 
one of those when the fielder knows best, 

The Times, December 29. 
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Deterrence 


By LORD TEMPLEWOOD 


Tuis is a book* that will soon run into four 
thousand pages and cost a small fortune. Lest 
the ordinary reader should be appalled by these 
astronomical figures, let me repeat Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s verdict on the first volume when, 
putting it amongst the six best books of 1948, 
he described it as ‘not only extremely learned 
but very readable.’ Volumes two and three are 
no less enthralling than the first. If the private 
buyer cannot afford them, he should insist that 
his public library should obtain them. 

The author was once a Polish diplomat who, 
having started the School of Criminal Studies 
at Cambridge, has now become a Fellow of 
Trinity. I seem to see his continental origin in 
his power to bring a mass of detail into a 
coherent picture. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he follows Buffon’s injunction—‘généraliser les 
faits, saisir les rapports éloignés, et en former 
un corps d’idées raisonnées. The facts that he 
has brought together, many of them new and 
most of them taken from original sources, will 
excite even the most casual reader, whilst his 
sure touch for broad generalisations turns what 
might have been a scrap-book into a most valu- 
able treatise on British penal methods between 
1750 and the Peel reforms. 

I cannot do better than pick out a few examples 
to show the scope of his researches. Here is one: 
John Townshend, a Bow Street Runner, was a 
great friend of George IV, and very particular 
about his dress. The royal tailor supervised it, 
and gave him inside information about the 
King’s wardrobe. When on duty at the Bank of 
England, Townshend wore ‘a wide collared 
frockcoat, light trousers and gloves,’ and when 
the King attended social functions, he took charge 
of the royal money and kept it in his own pocket 
until the end of the ceremony. Was it surprising 
that he left a great fortune? 


Again, there are some surprising and diverting 
references to the supposed importance of ballad 
singers. John Fielding wished to suppress them 
as being a danger to the State. Colquhoun, on 
the other hand, proposed that specially written 
ballads should be distributed to them by the 
police that would inculcate ‘in language familiar 
to the labouring classes moral lessons on the 
advantages of industry and frugality, the happi- 
ness of a good husband, a good father and an 
honest man, and the pleasure of abstention from 
public houses.’ 

These are only samples of my finds in the 
Professor’s curiosity shop. But they must not 
divert me from the more serious side of his work. 
For there are three indisputable conclusions that 
emerge from his comprehensive studies. 

First, the failure of savage punishments to 
deter criminals; secondly, the futility of quack 
remedies to deal with the complex problems of 
crime, and thirdly, the indispensable need of a 
dependable police force as the essential support 
of a sensible code of law. 

As to the police, there is no more curious fact 
in British social history than that of the stubborn 
resistance to the formation of any effective force. 
Vested interests—and there were hundreds of 
them in the towns and country parishes—fought 
every attempt at reform. The humanitarians 
preferred the way of moral rearmament and a 
campaign on the lines of the Privy Council 
Proclamation of 1787 for the ‘Encouragement 
of Piety and Virtue.’ The politicians, including 
Wilberforce, believed that a centralised police 
would destroy British liberties and reduce the 
country to the servile state of despotic France. 
The general public preferred the anarchy of 
rewards to disreputable informers, wholesale 


hangings and grisly sightseeing to any organised 
plan for 


preventing crime. When criminals 





I take another picturesque specimen. When 
Colquhoun, the famous reformer of the police, 
and himself a London Stipendiary, asked the 
Home Office for information regarding criminal 
convictions in the years between 1795 and 1798, 
the clerk refused to give him any on the ground 
that in the past he had never received ‘any 
reward and encouragement for having supplied 
important suggestions on this head,’ and the 
Secretary of State, the Duke of Portland, signi- 
fied his approval of the clerk’s refusal. These 
were the days of what Dicey called ‘legal 
quiescence.” 





* A History OF ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION FROM 1750. Vols. 2 and 3. By Leon 
Radzinowicz. (Stevens and Sons, £4 4s. each volume.) 


escaped from transportation and were afterwards 
caught, they should be sent as slaves to the Dey 
of Algiers in exchange for British prisoners. 
When Williams, the murderer of seven victims in 
a single week in Ratcliffe Highway, had been 
hanged, the public crowded the streets of the East 
End to see his body and the instrument with 
which he committed the murders, paraded 
through the streets with a military escort and a 
triumphal band. Even after the Gordon Riots 
had created anarchy in London—my own family 
were besieged in their house in Broad Street for 
days on end—nothing was done to organise the 
forces of law and order. 

Was it surprising that crime went on increasing 
when the obvious first step to be taken, the 


organisation of the police, was left to the relyc. . 


tant last? Between Colquhoun’s proposals for 
police reform in 1793 and the Police Act of 1829, 
there were no fewer than thirty-six years during 
which riot and murder threatened to overwhelm 
the forces of law and order. It was only after 
seven years at the Home Office that Peel felt 
strong enough to face the thorny problem of the 
police, and then, in the teeth of bitter opposition 
and personal abuse, and after another twenty 
years that the public became reconciled to his 
top-hatted and very civilian force. 

This strange history Professor Radzinowicz 
tells with a vividness that brightens every one of 
his hundreds of pages. And now that I have 
finished reading them, I cannot refrain from 
suggeseéng that they have a definite lesson to 
teach the present generation in these days of con- 
troversy over penal methods. It is the very simple 
and obvious one that in the war against crime 
the first-line troops are the police. Yet today their 
ranks are short of at least ten thousand men, 
Would it not be more realistic for those who 
claim that hanging is an indispensable protection 
against murder to strengthen the real deterrent, 
the greater certainty of detection, by bringing the 
police up to full strength? 


Looking-Glass Men 


By WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Ir is of course traditional for British authors to 
lead a life of semi-contemplation during their 
first visit to Hollywood. Mr. Evelyn Waugh, it 
will be remembered, reclined to some advantage 
on Forest Lawn. 

I, in my small way and with equal ultimate 
advantage, as I hope, though in a different sphere, 
contemplated the celluloid city from the practice 
tee and the fairways of the golf course at the 
Bel Air Country Club. 

Yet, even from that distance, I was able to 
detect the cloud of smog that hovered ominously 
over Culver City, stifling the breath and clogging 
up the wind and bringing spiky tears into the 
eyes of those who work beneath its shade. 

Some hold the theory that the smog is generated 
by the fumes from automobiles in and around 
Los Angeles, leavened with a helping of factory 
smoke, and stirred into a witches’ brew by the 
gentle winds which amble round and round 
between the blue Pacific and the mountains in 
the East. 

My own theory, however, is different—I believe 
the smog, quite simply, to be the dust of conflict 
stirred up during the eternal war raging between 
producers and script-writers in film studios in 
every country in the world—though nowhere on 
a larger scale than here. 

For the most part it is a silent war, fought in 
the dark recesses of the mind by mental com- 
mandos. Indeed, I doubt if many script-writers 
know that it is going on. And still fewer pro- 
ducers. After all, nobody in Lewis Carroll's 
looking-glass world knew that they did things 
back to front in Looking-Glass Land except poor 
bewildered little Alice who had come in from 
outside. 

Yet, like the smog, you see it if you care of 
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dare to raise your head. And I, being a play- 
wright primarily and a script-writer only when 
under financial duress, saw it at once, for to one 
trained in the theatre the film world becomes 
inevitably a looking-glass world. Consider, for 
a moment, the difference between the two. In the 
theatrical world, a playright enters a producer's 
office, places his play on the producer’s desk 
among all the other plays thereon and awaits the 
producer’s verdict as to whether or not he will 
put on the play. In other words, the whole 
theatrical venture starts with the creation, by the 
writer, of a drama which, when accepted by the 
producer, then passes, via the director and the 
actors, into a state of fulfilment in a theatre 
before an audience. That is to say, the first 
creative act is performed by the writer, in that 
he conceives, fertilises and ultimately gives birth 
to a literary child. Later, of course, the director 
acts as a midwife and the actors as nursemaids 
and tutors, while the producer pays the lying-in 
and education bills. But—and this is the vital 
point—the original conception is the writer's and 
that, I submit, is as it should be. 

But not in Hollywood, not in the looking-glass 
world of the ginema, oh dear me no! Nothing 
so simple, an ofing so straightforward and 
nothing so natural as that 

What happens? The writer still enters the 
producer's office, no doubt, but there the simi- 
larity between the playwright and the script-writer 
ends. For the script-writer has no play under his 
arm, there are no plays on the producer's desk, 
only a box of cigars (and, be it added. precious 
few of those in these days). 

And then occurs the supreme looking-glass 
act. Before your eyes, over that virgin desk, im- 
pelled by the ego of the producer, the spirit of 
creation transfers itself from the writer to the 
producer. At least that is the theory. Personally, 
I don’t support it. My belief is that the creative 
spirit is dragged unwillingly out of its natural 
home, and long before it ever reaches the pro- 
ducer, if indeed it was ever considering going 
that way. which | doubt, lies down and dies on 
a bed of thousand-dollar bills. Be that as it may, 
and whatever the truth, the looking-glass theory 
is that the creative spirit has in fact made the 
trip and has now taken up residence in the pro- 
ducer’s brain. In consequence, there pours forth 
from that hitherto (and, in my opinion, always) 
non-creative brain not only ideas for original 
pictures, but also, if the original idea is already 
embodied in a book or play. the future treatment 
of the theme. 

And there sits the writer (as ofien as not the 
original author in person), the artist, the creator, 
stripped of his natural functions, denuded of his 
raison d’étre, drained of his life-blood at the feet 
of the looking-glass character who has usurped 
them. the producer, the man of action, the 
financier, the budgeteer, the businessman! And 
out of his mouth, past his cigar, flows his creative 
thought. his literary genius, his master plan to 
roll the audiences in the aisles. “The Duchess 
must take dope,’ ‘The World Series player must 
be a consumptive, ‘Get the daughter who was 
happily married with seven children drowned in 
the East River.” On and on flows the stream of 
creation until even the cigar begins to sag a little 
at the ash. 

Or. if it’s a book or a play (a book or a 
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“Paid Commissioners of the National Debt for 
Annuities. £9085.12.7 


Amount repaid on account.of abandoned Annuity 
Contracts £1879.16.5” 
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The above figures reveal a state of affairs which, 
100 years later, is little different. The working 
governess or private teacher has never found it easy 
to save and it has become progressively harder for her 
to do so during the last 40 years. A few, who have 
been fortunate in obtaining continuous employ- 
ment, can look forward to deferred annuities which 
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great. 
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play, moreover, which has rendered a large chunk 
of its author’s life free from financial strain), still 
the machine grinds on: ‘Widen the theme,’ ‘Turn 
the tennis-star father into a female night-club 
singer in Paris and fix Diana Dors,’ ‘Cut out 
the ambush in Algiers and make it Christmas Eve 
in Hamburg with a baby being born upstairs and 
sign up Clifton Webb, ‘Change the air-hostess 
into a Scotch shepherd and star John Wayne,’ 
‘Cut chapter two to the end, switch the scene 
from a Trappist Monastery to Monte Carlo and 
get Lollobrigida and Marilyn Monroe to play 
the leads.’ 

And so on and so forth, exaggerated admittedly, 
but soundly based on fact. Then, away goes the 
writer to perform these acrobatics at the cost of 
his immortal soul. 

Let no one blame him. He is paid. Let the 
blame rest with the producer, for he, too, is paid, 
and all this extra creative work is done not for 
money, but to satisfy his craving to be a creative 
artist himself. 

This, of course, dates from the silent film 
days. There the producer was all, the director 
the rest, and the actor what was left, and the 
writer never came in at all. It was a free struggle 
between three-legged horses in a_ three-legged 
race. 

Then came sound and with sound came the 
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fourth leg—the writer. But, instead of letting that 
leg balance the horse, the producers still keep 
it in splints. And the result is inevitably lop- 
sided, with the producer's leg trying to do the 
work which he won't let the writer’s leg do. Con- 
sequently, in these days, there are not many races 
being won. And the tragedy is that they could 
all be won if each leg were allowed to do its 
own work without being tripped up by the others. 

As I looked down on Hollywood from the Bel 
Air Country Club, it seemed to me that the battle 
still went to the producers, and the writers were 
still underneath. But, in these days, battles are no 
longer won. They are lost as soon as you start 
fighting. All that remains is bankruptcy, dis- 
illusionment, internecine strife and smog. 
Whereas a united operation can bring peace, 
prosperity and happiness to all. 

In one of the Hollywood studios they found 
oil the other day. The others envied this dis- 
covery. They needn't have. For every studio has 
oil if only they would look for it. And the best 
and only way of finding it is to scrape away the 
heavy surface layers of producer soil and find 
the writers’ oil beneath and let it spurt and flow 
untrammelled and triumphant to the skies—and 
thereby dissipate the smog. And if it’s really ink, 
no matter, just so long as it’s a genuine creative 
brand and not a counterfeit variety. 


Government by Old Etonians 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


It 1s an oddity of English society that we should 
combine democratic institutions with a _ pro- 
foundly inegalitarian educational system, and it 
is an even greater oddity that so many people 
should not think it odd. In other countries social 
distinctions survive as deep and—I have been 
told—even deeper than our own, but in such 
lands as Belgium and Holland the aristocracy, 
though they give themselves great airs and are 
careful not to mix with their inferiors, have no 
direct political position as in the House of Lords, 
nor are they able to obtain a quite extraordinary 
share of the political posts in the way that Old 
Etonians, in particular, are able to obtain them 
among us when the Conservative Party is in 
power. It is an oddity, but, because it is an oddity, 
it is not necessarily an evil. It is possible to argue 
that in a generally egalitarian society those who 
have positions of responsibility will be apt to be 
too timidly conformist and that a few Old 
Etonians about the place, bred in a tradition of 
liberty, ready through their very insolence to 
value other things above immediate success, are 
no bad leaven to the general lump. I have argued 
so myself at times and, though the eccentricities 
of the system have never—I am comforted to 
think—been stretched so far as to offer to me 
any prospect of political responsibility, yet as an 
O!d Etonian with nothing but happy memories 
of my schooldays, | have a natural instinct to 
rejoice at the success of my schoolfellows. 

Yet I must confess that the last months have 
caused me to wonder whether the almost 
comically overwhelming predominance of Old 
Etonians in the Conservative Party is good either 
for the Conservative Party or for the country. 





A letter from Dr. Johnson, the Member for 
Carlisle, in the Spectator recently gave expression 
to what is, I believe, a fairly widespread feeling 
of revolt among what he himself calls ‘non-U’ 
Members of Parliament against the predominance 
of ‘LU’ Members. Dr. Johnson's argument was that 
the quality required of Conservative Members 
to save the country from the dangers of a 
Socialist Government was ‘loyalty’ and that that 
loyalty had been notably more evident over the 
past weeks among ‘non-U’ Members than among 
‘U.” Now it is certainly true, when I come to 
think of it, that of those Conservatives who have 
in recent weeks refused obediently to toe the 
line whether in the one direction or the other, 
a high proportion—Mr. Julian Amery and Lord 
Hinchingbrooke on the one side, Mr. Astor, Mr. 
Nuiting, Sir Edward Boyle, Sir Robert Boothby 
on the other—have been Old Etonians. Mr. 
Grimond indeed has carried the eccentricity of 
an Old Etonian so far as not to be a Conserva- 
tive at all. | hope that Eton may claim some of 
the credit for their independence. But, while | 
rejoice that so many should have shown inde- 





pendence, I could wish that more had done so 
both in and out of Parliament. My own anxiety, 
quite frankly, is at the number of Etonians 
who seem to have lost this tradition—who seem 
to be content to let loyalty dominate all virtue 
and obediently to accept the rule of party 
machines—of the great mass of the lumpen- 
Etonien. When G. K. Chesterton said that the 
Battle of Peterloo was lost on the playing fields 
of Eton, Dr. Alington, then Headmaster, was 
able to show that the only Old Etonian who had 
had anything to do with Peterloo was the Lord- 
Lieutenant who had been dismissed for sympa- 
thising with the rioters, This seems to me more 
in accordance with the tradition. 

The Suez dispute was surely a test case. I do 
not deny that there was in it plenty of room for 
honest difference of opinion. But one thing was 
surely clear from the start: that, however it 
might turn out, we were in no position to carry 
this adventure through on our own unaided 
financial resources and that, as a result of it, we 
should have in one form or another to turn to 
the Americans for more money. This considera- 
tion might not indeed be present to the mind 
of an uneducated man, for he might not be 
acquainted with the nation’s financial position. 
But it must inevitably have been present from the 
first to the mind of any educated man. Therefore 
it does seem to me very odd that anyone who 
was prepared at this time to ask the Americans 
for more money should also have been prepared 
to indulge in abuse of them. I should have 
thought that, if the public-school code meant 
anything, then this was one of the things ‘that 
a fellow didn't do.’ 

After the war Conservatives—myself among 
them—were ready enough to criticise the 
Socialists because some of them first took the 
Americans’ money and then turned round and 
abused them as ‘shabby moneylenders.’ I thought 
that such conduct was shocking and hoped that 
those who professed to be shocked at it really 
found it shocking. But now it seems to some 
minds the one thing that was reprehensible in 
such conduct was that the Socialists indulged in 
it. If the Conservatives indulge in it, it is all 
right. Or rather the only difference between the 
two parties is that the Socialists take the money 
first and then abuse the lenders, but the Con- 
servatives abuse the lenders first and then ask 
for the money. 

I have no wish to argue that all Socialists forgot 
their dignity ten years ago or that all Conserva- 
tives forgot it today. On both occasions there 
were, happily, very many who were deeply 
shocked at such antics. But equally on both occa- 
sions there were very many who were not 
shocked. Now it may be that, among those who 
were shocked, Old Etonians were in higher pro- 
portion than in the party at large. I do not know. 
I hope that it is so. But at least the difference 
between Old Etonians and other Conservatives 
has not been an outstanding one. We have not 
had unanimous protests from all Old Etonian 
Conservatives nor general resignations of all Old 
Etonian Ministers. 

Why, it may be asked, should you expect it? 
If the issue was merely whether Eton was 
capable of turning out citizens not notably more 
foolish than the average of their neighbours, there 
would be no reason. But the issue is a more 
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extraordinary one—whether in a society of one 
man, one vote, Eton should provide ten times 
as many Members of Parliament and ten_times 
as many Members of the Government as any 
other school—a disproportion far greater than 
was found in the old unreformed Parliaments 
before 1832. This extraordinary—indeed almost 
comical—privilege can only be justified if it can 
be shown that Eton turns out—not exceptionally 
but regularly—boys of an intelligence, integrity, 
holiness and independence incomparably above 
the average. With all the love in the world that 
| have for Eton, [ do not think that when we 
look back over the record of the last months it 
can seriously be pretended that she does. If a 
system of education turns out a handful of inde- 
pendent-minded persons in a generation, that 
may be, human nature being human nature, the 
most to be hoped for. It may justify it as a system 
of education. It cannot justify it as a unique 
nursery of governors. 

There is something to be said for a lacing of 
self-confident aristocracy in a predominantly 
democratic society, but an aristocracy that has 
lost its nerve—Hillcrists in a panic for survival 
indulging in all the tricks of the Hornblowers— 
has less value. Whether we should send all our 
children to comprehensive schools, whether the 
public-school system should survive, are other 
questions. Eton, as she is, as something unique 


among schools, is really—for better or worse— | 
an enemy to the public-school system. Though | 


for reasons rather different from these of Dr. 
Johnsen, | think that the time has come when it 
would be for the advantage of the nation that 
the Conservative Party should be somewhat less 
‘LU’ in its higher personnel and when a party 
which pays lip-service to equality of opportunity 
should in practice treat at least (shall we say?) a 
Rugbeian as the equal of an Etonian. 


The change would not make much difference 
to Eton itself. For even though the majority of 
politicians may be Etonians. the majority of 
Etonians are not politiciaas. 


Miser Catulle 


Poor fond Catullus: fruitless longing stay. 

And count for ever lost what lost you see. 
Once brightly shone for you the glorious day. 
And once where you went, gladly there weni she. 
No love like yours for her will ever be. 


But now ‘tis done: forget the happy play 

When your desire and hers ran hand in hand; 
Now her desire is cold as frost in May, 

Yours you-—you can no other—must withstand; 
No more for you will brightly shine the day. 


Seek not to follow her: she’s fled away: 


Harden your heart like steel; resolve your mind. | 


Nor go en pleading with her, nay is nay. 
Goodbye, my love: my heart is hard, yow ll find, 
i will not ask again one so unkind. 


But you will miss me every lonely aight. 

When ao ore comes to take you in his arms, 
No one to kiss, no one whose lips you'll bite. 
No one to love. and-none to praise your charm. 
But vou. Catullus, steel vour heart and fight. 


HAIL StiAM 
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The Sterling Area 


By JOHN WOOD 


Tue remarkable thing about the sterling area is 
that it survives. Unable more years than not to 
pay its way, lurching from one crisis to the next, 
the fashionable comment to make is that it is 
only a matter of time before it all breaks up. Yet 
it is at this moment by far the most important 
international currency mechanism the world has. 
And during the last few years it has financed a 
steadily increasing share of world trade. Out- 
standing balances between all countries in 
Europe, together with their dependent overseas 
territories, the Russian bloc, China, as well as 
the sterling area, in fact virtually the whole non- 
dollar world, have, during the last year or so, 
come to be settled in sterling. 

For the sterling area system to have achieved 
this eminence after the knocks it took during the 
war, and the far greater damage it suffered from 
the inept policies of the decade after the war, 
argues an extraordinary reserve of toughness and 
resilience. Recall for a moment the main short- 
comings of British policy since 1945. By fumbling 
the problem of the accumulated sterling balances 
we delayed for years the restoration of triangular 
trade which gives the area stability and cohesion. 
Throughout the last decade financial policy has 
been based on the patently untrue assumption 
that there was a greater danger of deflation than 
of inflation, and the conversion of our politicians 
on this score is not yet complete. Though one 
hears less surprise expressed now when the over- 
seas account goes into the red (thus weakening 
the currency) after the going has been too easy 
at home, this is not so much because the appre- 
ciation of obvious truths is any keener, but 
simply because we are so much more accustomed 
to being in the red. In times of acute capital 
shortage, we clung to cheap money. and destroyed 
what remained of our ability to lend money over- 
seas, which was our chief contribution to the 
sterling system. Even now it seems scarcely 
credible that we devalued sterling in 1949 with 
the Bank rate at 2 per cent., and that it remained 
at 2 per cent. for a further two years. Similar 
antics in other sterling countries were accom- 
panied, as here, by grand spending sprees and 
the usual over-ambitious development plans. The 
sterling club, in short, has been made as unattrac- 
tive as possible for members—a high subscrip- 
tion, no credit, few facilities, and watch how you 
spend your dollars. 

The main reason for this appalling mismanage- 
ment of the sterling area has been ignorance in 
and out of Whitehall of how it works. And since 
no adequate analysis of its problems has yet been 
produced by a Commonwealth author it seems 
that not only ignorance, but also indifference, 
is to blame. Happily, however, American authors 
are more aware of what is needed. The first 
systematic study of sterling-area trade was written 
by the staff of the Economic Co-operation 
Administration four years ago. Now three new 








* STERLING-DOLLAR DipLomMaAcy. By Richard N 
Gardner. (O.U.P., 42s.) 

STERLING: Jts Meaning in World Finance. By Judd 
Polk. (Harper, 27s. 6d.) 

THE STERLING AREA IN THE Post-War Wor_p. By 
Philip W. Bell. (O.U.P., 63s.) 


books on different aspects of sterling are avail- 
able, all by American authors.* 

The books vary in scope and method. The most 
fascinating is Mr. Gardner's careful post-mortem 
of the Anglo-American negotiations during and 
immediately after the war, which failed eventually 
to reconstruct a satisfactory multilateral trade 
system. Written, as the author puts it, from a ‘mid- 
Atlantic’ position, the book is as understanding 
of British difficulties as it is critical of Amercian 
shortcomings. The tragic results of the Ameri- 
cans’ obsession with Imperial Preference and the 
issue of discrimination, which have turned out to 
matter so little amidst all the other postwar 
problems, are well brought out. Mr. Gardner's 
investigation tracks down three evildoers— 
Economism, Universalism and Legalism. These 
are the fallacy that economic policy can be made 
in a political vacuum; that universal institutions 
are to be preferred to more limited arrangements; 
and that international problems can be solved 
simply by drafting a code of formal principles. 
What Mr. Gardner has to say is wise indeed and 
will be read attentively by all officials taking 
part in any future international economic nego- 
tiations. 


Mr. Polk tackles the story of sterling on a much 
broader scale, starting with William the Con- 
queror and taking it into 1955. He concludes, a 
little hesitantly, that sterling is ‘basically viable,’ 
and the practical tone of his book should clear 
away much of the misunderstanding which exists, 
particularly in America, about the value of the 
sterling system today. 

Mr. Bell’s book is a study of the internal 
working of the sterling system. The emphasis is 
on the monetary mechanism inside each country, 
its relation to the whole, and its ability to adjust 
itself to the disturbances of the post-war years, 
A great deal of statistical and other information 
is made available about member countries. But 
since the author has deliberately excluded the 
question of the area’s general relationship with 
the dollar world, there is no thread to help the 
reader along. On the crucial problem of the 
cohesion of the area, the discussion suffers 
because, as in Mr. Polk’s book, insufficient allow- 
ance is made for the exceptional character of the 
years under scrutiny, and for the mistakes which 
were made. It is true of the sterling area, as it 
is true of the British economy alone, that its 
problems have not been unmanageable, they have 
simply been badly managed. Anything which 
helps, as these books do, to a better understanding 
on both sides of the Atlantic of what these prob- 
lems are and how they may be overcome is 
welcome. 


An Interpreter’s Diary 


By CONSTANCE McNAB 


AT the station I am met by a Churchillian 
but female figure in WVS uniform, followed by 
another with the courtly manners of a Chinese 
mandarin. 

‘You are the Hungarian interpreter?’ 

“Yes.” 

They lead me to a green staff car piled high 
with parcels. We drive to HQ. | enter an office 
packed with clothes donations. Everyone talks 
brightly and cheerfully of the appalling muddle 
and living conditions in ‘The Camp.’ It has been 
opened forty-eight hours earlier and contains 970 
Hungarian refugees. We are made to sit down, 
all except Churchill who takes her stand in our 
midst. like an Air Marshal; I am no longer in 
any doubt that she is our brains, and a Very 
Important Person; as I am soon to learn, she 
is WVS Chief of three shires. We have a cup 
of tea. 

As no meal is to be expected at The Camp 
until tonight, we buy sandwiches before piling 
into the car: Churchill, a WVS driver, Mandarin 
and myself. The foggy highway unrolls ahead. 
Birch trees and fern, a wire fence, a gate, The 
Camp. 

We park in front of a wooden hut marked: 
‘Clothes Store. RUHATAR. A group of ill-clad, 
rowdy-looking youths seems to be rioting in 
front of it. Others walk about carrying buckets 
of coke or mugs of tea. A milling crowd fills the 
neighbouring hut where our office is—a tiny room 
with an iron stove. Behind the desk sits my new 
boss, a lady with a girlish, raffish air. Her 
second-in-command is homely and furry like 
Mr. Mole. We are introduced. Orders are issued 


and Churchill takes her leave, whisking her 
satellites away. I am led to the clothes store. 

In front of a long counter the refugees crowd, 
confronting five individuals half-hidden by piles 
of clothes. I take my stand among them. It is 
cold. A young, disdainful-looking WVS shows 
me where things are kept. So these are the proud 
rebels, the freedom fighters; this dirty, pitiful, 
rascally-looking lot! I recognise the old short- 
comings of my people; the swagger, here with- 
out the elegance; the self-centredness, without 
the charm; the dishonesty. What eleven years of 
slavery have done is evident. By the entrance 
a perpetual mutiny goes on—men trying to force 
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their way in, while others are let out with their 
piles of clothes. It is years since I have heard 
that guttural, Asiatic tongue, the thick vernacu- 
lar, the city jargon, the rapid, ingratiating’ way 
of speaking: ‘Underpants...a vest...a 
shirt with a collar please ... boots... over 


there . . . sign your name please . . . where is 
your registry card . . . hey, you had twice your 
share .. . my turn now... .’ 

* * * 


The Camp Commander is ex-Navy, chubby 
and good-looking. He smokes a pipe and owns a 
self-sufficient poodle. We spend much time shov- 
ing people and their problems on each other. 
‘We do not deal with this and that.’ ‘Tell him to 
go to So and so.’ It works like a traffic regulation : 
it makes the people mad but keeps the circula- 
tion going between his offices, the Red Cross 
room and ours. We hold a meeting over which 
a dazzling Red Cross lady presides. The British 
and Hungarians attend it in full force and the 
clergy of various denominations. All is good will, 
co-operation, sympathy. My ladies are delighted. 
But does the Commander approve? He is 
quaintly anti-women-in-public-life and  anti- 
clerical. 

But things are less happy under the surface. 
In the afternoon a man makes a scene in a 
hut. ‘Why have we been enticed to England? 
What about America? Why can’t we leave? I 
am not going to do a stroke of work in this 
country.’ Some people seem to think they have 
been brought here for slave labour. Another, 
quite an educated man, says: ‘We have fought 
for them, they give us hospitality, we are quits.’ 
The masses are suspicious and demanding, no 
doubt incited by anonymous elements. A majority 
wants to emigrate, preferably to the US. The 
Austrian Government had assured them that they 
could proceed from here without delay. Now 
they are anxious and disappointed. Fed on lies, 
many doubt our good faith. 

* * * 

In the morning a deflated stillness reigns. The 
loudspeaker is silent. ‘Have you come to resign?’ 
the Commander asks. I say not. I urge 
for a police guard on the premises: “They say 
that when the rebels were set free, petty offenders 
and professional criminals got out as well and 
are here now, in our camps. They say they can- 
not wield authority unless they have armed sup- 
port. The mere sight of constables would keep 
the restive elements quiet. These cut-throats seem 
to think that the English are far too polite ever 
to do anything about them.’ 

The Commander explains that the local police 
is short of personnel: ‘I am afraid they will 
have to learn our ways. We cannot make arrests 
unless there is a charge, and there is none so far. 
We know of no actual case of theft. Somecne has 
mentioned that some lads beat up a girl in the 
village, but no charge has been made. If they 
will sell old clothes, that is only to be expected. 
They must settle things themselves and keep 
order. Unless they can do that we shall run the 
Camp ourselves, with interpreters.’ 

In the Hungarian room crowds fall on me, jab- 
bering. I have to sort out and decipher addresses. 
They want railway warrants (we have no forms), 
time-tables medicines .-. . soap 
Stationery. They lodge hut complaints, demand 
wages .. . pocket money . . . Cigarettes... 


cigarettes . . . CIGARETTES . . . POCKET MONEY... 
waces. ... A man follows me around. His 
wife had a baby three days ago at a hospital some 
twenty miles distant. They were separated at 
another camp; he has been trying ever since to 
see her. The Red Cross nurse has run out of 
petrol and can't take him. I fight from room to 
room, trying to piece his route together from 
maps and time-tables. I fail to complete it, he 
is told to wait. He gets quite beside himself. It 
seems ludicrous that anyone should get stuck in 
the heart of industrial England with its network 
of trains and buses. He wants to walk the distance. 
I am told he must not leave. But I explain what 
he has to do and thrust a paper in his hand: 
‘Please help this man to Hospital by 
either bus or train.’ He is gone like a carrier 
pigeon. 
* * * 

The Mess is cold and dismal. Everyone seems 
on edge. At lunch two ladies are crossing swords 
over some Red Cross funds which one of them 
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wants to spend on the chapel services. The padre 
by my side strains his ear. The stolid Pickwickian 
faces of the labour officials, who have come to 
register people, reassure me. Afterwards, back 
payment of pocket money. Some officials from 
London have mixed up the records. Those who 
get nothing begin to clamour. Some have waited 
around all day. Into this bedlam speaks Maria, 
from the kitchen at my rear: “They say unless 
they're paid there won't be any cooking 
tomorrow.’ I bang the table with my palm: ‘Go 
tell them no one in this place has a right to strike. 
Tell them if they don’t work, they won't eat, that’s 
all. You work for each other and we work for 
you, and for nothing.’ A murmur of assent. ‘I am 
not mad at you, just tell them that. We are await- 
ing lists of rates of payment.’ The problem of 
wages in the camps will be a sore one to the end. 
The local electrician put the case succintly: 
‘Everyone looks after hisself, us the same as they, 
English peoples is just the same.’ It is the trade 
union mentality. No more payments for today. 





finance. 











The Saxons called the first month ‘Wulf Monath’ and no doubt they had their reasons. 
In our calendar, however, the name derives from Janus, the Roman detty who kept the gate, 
looking simultaneously back into the past and forward into the future. 


Winer isn’t what it was. There may or may not be snow and ice and 
arctic winds, but no wolf slinks after you with calculating eye as you go 
to circus, pantomime or play. And two-headed gods, if they came your 
way, could expect to receive no better welcome than that accorded to 
pennies which, by art or nature, have been similarly endowed. Yet this 
is to do Janus less than justice. There are many occasions when two heads 
are still better than one, particularly if the second ‘head’ is ours. And 
there you have the reason why so many people habitually ‘talk things over 


with the Midland” before they take action in matters of business and 
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} cannot help feeling sorry for them: the Com- 
mander, too, understands them when he says, 
almost affectionately: “Those ungrateful toads!’ 

+ * * 

With my ladies I move into new quarters, 
RAF huts some distance from the camp, sur- 
rounded by dismal fields and broken bits of 
Graham Sutherland décor. The dazzling Red 
Cross lady invites us to her country house. We 
have a delicious lunch, and loiter over coffee. A 
children’s party is due to leave the camp at 
3.30 p.m. But as we drive through the gate two 
crowded buses pass us, on their way, taking our 
children to the wrong place, with a party of 
grown-ups. We rush to the transmitter and broad- 
cast for more. My boss. quoting her motto, 
‘Never worry, not to worry, disappears. The 
second lady is apprehensive: she has a headache. 
No tea has been taid on. Suddenly she turns on 
the guards that warm themselves by the fire. 
‘Ask them what they are doing here. Tell them 
to go away.’ J ask. They are here by the Com- 
mander’s orders. ‘Tell them to stand outside. 
Oct.’ She points at the snowbound night. 

I look at their friendly. trusting faces. ‘I am 
sorry, I say, ‘you will have to speak to the Com- 
mander about that. I am not going to translate it. 
Should we not rather get on with the children?’ 
A driver has come to collect them. But two tots 
only are brought in. The ladies are summoned 
to the telephone—a call from the disappointed 
party-givers. They back chastened and 
guilty. Back at our quarters we run into new 
trouble. Two Hungarian wenches have been 
installed to do our housework. This will never do. 
They fet out a whoop and kiss me when they see 
me. Moreover a boy-friend appears to help with 
the curtains. 

‘Tell him he must not come. Explain to them 
we do not like men, we are spinsters.” My boss 
instructs me like an idiot child. And the other 
shouts with outsiretched arm, like a forbidding 
cherubim: ‘Our!’ 

That night in the Mess the ladies descend on 
the tired Commander : ‘] thought I was doing you 
a favour, | hear him say. 

+ * * 


come 


The Graham Sutherland landscape is magically 
transformed by snow. Tonight it is Hungarian 
Christmas Eve, with a brightly@@it tree, and gifts, 
and a pantomime. | almost come to blows with 
my bosses. A little girl begs for an angel costume, 
and I am unable to extract the store-room key 
from them. Finally ] blow up. I am told that I 
am ‘getting difficult, and that ‘we can’t have 
hysterical people in the office.” | say that cold- 
blooded charity is worse than none: it must 
come from the heart: we deal with humans, not 
with names and numbers. After that we all feel 
better. The key is thrust into my hands; the angel, 
a forward little brat really, gets her dress. 

At this point the proud new father bursts into 
the room, radiant and eager to tell all. He has 
been helped all the way by strangers, has found 
his wife. It is a big, dark-haired boy. Fortunately 
he gets a chance to talk, for a reporter has fol- 
lowed him, and we translate the story of his 
flight from Hungary and of the Christmas birth. 
He wants the boy to be a Britisher. He would like 
the Queen to be godmother. Later I make out 
railway warrant forms: we cut through the red 
tape and send four happy lads to London, to a 
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party and to new jobs as coal-shovelling hands 
at a factory. By what they tell me, they will earn 
a weekly wage the same as mine! But not all are 
equally lucky. A sick man gets held up because 
the address he intends to reach says simply: 
‘Islington, 195 Street.” He is deeply offended by 
what he thinks is our pettiness, and says we 
endanger his life. The snow. has turned to slush. 
Dozens of people come in with torn shoes. My 
own feet are sodden. I am in for a cold. Waiting 
about the store while they hunt for boots, I lose 
much time. 

The celebrations will start at any moment. Two 
huge trees with candles. gifts, a stage, chairs for 
us and the women and children to the front of 
the NAAFI hall, a milling crowd expectant in 
the dim recesses of the building. The hallowed 
songs are sung. the pantomime begins. It is an 
ancient One, spoken in vernacular. Bearded shep- 
herds snore on the bare stage. A herald strikes 
the boards with his batom: “KELJ FEL, JANcsI! — 
Wake up, Jancsi.’ It is the Glad News. But Jancsi 
grumbles and rolls over, snoring harder. | ery 
behind the tree, sad for these people uprooted by 
our barbarous migrations, asleep in sloth and 
egotism, violence and lies and fears. At last the 
‘Janesis’ arise and peer in turn into the card- 
board crib. They march round it thrice, reciting 
mysterious, simple rhymes that generations have 
preserved for us. 

Then we are graced with some of Petdfi's 
incendiary poems on Freedom and the Rights of 
the Common Man. Written a hundred years ago, 
these smack of the Kulturhaus, Nazi, Russian, 
or other, and clash with the Christmas spirit. We 
are right back in our benighted century. The 
children receive their gifts. and then begins a 
real stampede for our cigarettes and sweets. By 
the time it is over half the people have got away 
with empty hands, ‘Jancsi’ prefers to stay asleep, 


City and 


By JOHN 





BEING a citizen of London, | naturally rather 
look down on Wesiminster, just as people from 
Oxford are as nice as they can be about Cam- 
bridge. But I was walking in Little Cloisters, my 
favourite part of the rival city, this week when 
I met Mr. Stephen Dykes Bower, the Surveyor 
to the Abbey. With the Surveyor as guide, | 
went round the Abbey and, not having been 
there for some time, was amazed and delighted 
with the change that is happening. I had heard 
criticisms of the polishing of the Purbeck columns 
in the choir. Now that the scaffolding is away, 
showing these dove-zgrey columns, some paler 
than others, against the white newly-washed chalk 
and limestone of the walls and vaulting, I can 
see that the columns ought to be polished as they 
are and as W. R. Leihaby maintained they should 
be. Through lack of polish in the past, the Pur- 
beck has in places decayed. There are plenty of 
people, too, who criticise the recolouring and 
polishing of medieval and later monuments. But 
I think those in the Abbey are greatly enhanced 
by what has been done to them and I am quite 
sure that when all the monuments are cleaned 
and polished and the subtle greys and 
creams, whites and contrasting veinings in 
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all right. The Hungarian leaders are grave and 


sad. They might have anticipated this. We really ° 


need the regulations of a penal settlement, 
Benumbed with fatigue, I am late at the Mess- 
room and find all the British crowded together, 
while the Hungarians queue in another for their 
turkey, without joy. We had intended to dine 
together. That night someone spots a Red agent. 
He has been put under guard. 
~ a + 

My time is up. My head is thick with a cold. 
Our last task for the day is to.convey a bus-load 
of children to the-cinema. The roads are deep in 
snow; villagers, dogs, children, horses on the 
common, stand out like Breughel figures. The 
pseudo-Gothic churches and _pseudo-gabled 
houses of a cheap Christmas card please the 
peasant women. To own one such is the dream of 
each one of them. The film is a success. On the 
way home the bus drops me at the station. J 
wave, and all the cager faces are gone. 

The station is crowded and sodden, trains are 
late. A Polish youth helps me with my case. 
While we wait he tells me his story: “I have been 
in this country for six years. When I was a small 
boy my family was deported to Siberia. My baby 
sister died on the way. In many camps we stayed 
at, people died like flies: Once, at Tashkent, I 
missed my train while looking for food. I was 
about eight years old. When I came back it had 
gone. I found the stationmaster. Where were my 
parents, where was my train? He shrugged his 
shoulders: ‘Njet’; he did not know. ‘Just walk,’ 
he said, ‘just walk after it. Tashkent is a railway 
junction. Trains go from there in all directions. 
Later my father found me. Then we were released. 
Now I live here with my wife and child. | have 
a home, I have a job and we are happy.’ 

I wished the people in the Camp could hear us. 
I wish they knew the use of mind and memory. 


Suburban a 
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which eighieenth-century sculptors delighted are 
brought back to their original freshness, those 
who deplore the Abbey monuments will come to 
admire them, not only in themselves, but for 
the essential part they play in making the Abbey 
a national memorial and not just a fine Gothic 
church. Stand in the Chapel of St. John the 
Baptist on the north side of the apse and you 
will see the seventeenth-century Hunsdon monu- 
ment glowing with colour above you, with the 
black marble and white alabaster of the Exeter 
monument as a foreground. Look southwards 
and you will see the Abbey as all of it will one 
day be, the intersecting vaulting clean in white 
and dove grey and with Wren’s restoration of 
medieval painting along the ribs of the roof. 
Notice, too, the restored monument to Queen 
Elizabeth in the north aisle of Henry VII Chapel, 
its gilded canopy seen against the lace-like tracery 
of this wonderful Tudor building. Even more 
rich and amazing will be the tomb of Mary 
Queen of Scots when it is restored, in the oppo- 
site chapel. Most beautiful of all the monuments 
in the Abbey is that in the same chapel to 
Margaret Beaufort by Torrigiano, an effigy in 
gilt bronze, whose praying hands are surely the 
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most beautiful sculptured hands in the world. 
This too is to be restored. 


SPLENDID EDWARDIAN 


After Westminster Abbey, the Ritz—or at least 
Westminster’s nearest approach io it. I crossed 
to see the interior redecoration done by the 
Methodists to their Central Hall, that splendid 
Edwardian building by Lanchester and Rickards 
which is at last coming back to its glory. Some 
dreary Government department had ‘creamed it 
out’ during the war and it was not improved by 
many prominent card>oard notices pointing to 
gents’ and ladies’ cloakrooms. Now it is itself 
again, white and grey in its noble staircase 
entrance hall, blue and white in the great domed 


hall itself, whose lightness is heightened by dark 
woodwork and red hangings. The only West- 
minster public building which now refuses to 
admit visitors is the attractive Middlesex Guild- 
hall in an ornamental late-Gothic style of 1906-13 
by the little-known J. S. Gibson. 


Time Out oF Joint 


It is at last possible to travel about London 
quite quickly in a bus. Or at least it would be 
possible to do so if the London Transport Execu- 
tive could shorten the time a bus is meant to take 
on its journey. As it is, one nearly always gets 
into a bus which is in front of its schedule and 
which marks time at all official stops and lingers 
longingly at traffic signals waiting for the lights 
to go red. 


Poaching on Squire Betjeman 


By STRIX 


ALTHOUGH I have often pondered deeply about 
what name to give to a dog, and occasionally 
about what title to put on a book, I have never 
been concerned in the naming of a street. It 
was not until I read the account of a recent 
meeting of the Oxford City Council that I 
realised the delicacy of the problems involved. 

The Council had before them an amendment 
to a Highways, Sewers and Lighting Committee 
report on the Housing Committee’s proposals for 
naming three of the roads on a new housing 
estate. The Housing Committee suggested that 
these should be named Fanshawe Place, 
Craufurd Road and Corunna Crescent; Coun- 
cillor Ingram, moving the amendment, wanted 
these altered to Poplar Place, Beveridge Road 
and Spooner Crescent. The people of Oxford, 
he said, would remember the Poplar Centre at 
Cowley, which had done much good work for 
orphans; Lord Beveridge was well known as the 
‘instigator’ of the National Health Act; and 
Spooner Crescent would commemorate—pre- 
sumably as Crooner Spescent—a former Warden 
of New College whose daughter now serves on 
the Council. 

But Councillor Ingram made it clear that the 
motive underlying his amendment was a dislike 
of the military associations inseparable from the 
names proposed by the Housing Committee. 
‘While some people,’ he said, ‘appear to glory in 
war, I oppose it most strongly’; and he argued 
that when people went to live in council houses 
they did not want to remember war, they wanted 
to forget it. 

Those who opposed the amendment found it 
difficult to understand why the name of Corunna, 
with which the County Regiment had honourable 
connections, should not be preserved, and 
pointed out that Craufurd, besides being a suc- 
cessful and imaginative commander, had done a 
great deal for the ‘care, maintenance and good 
life of the common British soldier.” The amend- 
ment was defeated by a majority vote. 

* * . 


The British have always stood out against the 
continental habit of renaming existing streets 
after victories, revolutions, tyrants and like 
phenomena; but in the past ten years an enor- 
mous number of new streets has been brought 


into being, and a survey of the trends to be 
observed in their nomenclature would be, to my 
mind, of much greater interest than the popu- 
larity poll of Christian names conducted at this 
time of year in the correspondence columns of 
The Times. 

The one thing, I am told, that you must not 
call a street is ‘street.’ This is regarded by coun- 
cillors as vulgar and invidious. Even ‘road’ is 
frowned on, and some idea of the pseudo- 
rusticity which finds favour with the planners 
may be gained from the following names, all of 
which have been conferred on thoroughfares in 
one of the new satellite towns: Pond Croft, 
Heather Dell, Hazel Grove and Ferny Glen. It 
seems that war is not the only disagreeable reality 
which the inhabitants of housing estates are 
expected to want to forget. 


a. * * 


This euphemism seems to me short-sighted. A 
new town, through no fault of its own, has no 
history, and to start it off in life covered with 
birthmarks of this sort is to do it a lasting dis- 
service. To call a suburban street “Heather Dell’ 
is pretentious and silly, and the ghastly name 
commemorates nothing except the fact (which 
I admit is curious and ought not to be forgotten) 
that this particular form of bad taste prevailed 
among the city fathers when the place was 
founded. 

It is, moreover, an error to believe that No. 11 
Ferny Glen will represent, throughout even the 
shortest chapter of our rough island story, a 
‘better address’ than No. 11 Station Road or 
No. 11 Inkerman Street. Even in Subtopia there 
is a tendency for good taste to drive out bad; 
concrete gnomes are following the monkey- 
puzzle and the aspidistra into limbo, and Ferny 
Glen is doomed as surely, and for the same 
reasons, as Ye Olde Tea Shoppe. 

Streets ought to be named after someone or 
something, but the deliberations of the Oxford 
City Council are a reminder of how difficult it 
must be to get general agreement on the most 
appropriate names, or even on the principles on 
which they should be selected. Many councils 
are divided on party lines, so that the names of 
politicians can scarcely be a practical proposi- 
tion. Streets could in theory be called after 
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eminent artists, musicians and writers (though 
not, something tells me, Trollope); these names 
might not, however, mean very much to some of 
the people who lived in the streets, and it seems 
a bit arbitrary to call a row of council houses 
Ibsen Close merely because you cannot think of 
anything less controversial to call it. 

To have the whole business centrally regulated 
by a Royal Commission on Street Names would 
be repugnant to our ideals of regional initiative; 
but if on-the-spot spontaneity cannot find a better 
name than Pond Croft for a suburban street in 
the south of England there may be something to 
be said for treating street names in the same way 
as code words were, to avoid duplication, treated 
in the last war. An immense list of non-committal 
words (Wardrobe, Gravy, Henbane, Pelmet) was 
compiled and divided up between the different 
theatres, where the code words were doled out 
to commanders as their needs arose. The system 
killed regional initiative in this particular field, 
but it ensured that the Chiefs of Staff did not 
receive simultaneous and cryptic messages 
referring to a number of quite different operations 
all called Bulldog, Thunderbolt or Tally Ho. The 
Postmaster-General, if nobody else, would 
probably welcome similar measures to co-ordi- 
nate the naming of new streets. 

But the whole problem is beyond my grasp, 
and | will conclude by congratulating the Oxford 
City Council on their firm stand in defence of 
the county’s military traditions. It leaves them 
with Lord Beveridge’s name still up their sleeve; 
I hope it will remain there when the time comes 
to decide what to call the fine new boulevard 
through Christ Church Meadow. 
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Consuming Interest .. . 
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FRYING TONIGHT 


I was listening to an argument the other evening, 
not for the first time, about bread. Somebody had 
complained that you cannot get crusty loaves, 
French-style, in England; somebody else had 
replied, as usual, that French-style loaves do not 
suit English habits; they grow stale too quickly. 
But surely—it was asked—there should be room 
for one baker, in London, concentrating on 
French-style bread? A craftsman, dedicated to 
his duty of producing a crusty loaf? A baker who 
would seek to entice not the ordinary shopper, 
questing sliced and wrapped loaves that will do to 
make toast for the next few days, but the con- 
noisseur, the epicure, the gourmet? 


And not necessarily just the connoisseur, the 
epicure, and the gourmet. at that. All of us, even 
if we agreed on nothing else, were ready to lament 
the passing of the crusty loaf. But the only man 
of affairs amongst us, though he agreed the idea 
’ was a good one, was sceptical of its prospects, 
A bakery of this kind, he said, would be a 
succes d'estime; it would be patronised for a time 
by a few faddists, and by the writers of culinary 
columns and of cookery books (who would expect 
their loaves free), but it would not attract custom 
sufficient to keep itself in business. Reluctantly, 
we had to agree. 


Yet is there really such a lack of interest? There 
was a story going the rounds a few months ago, 
and I understand it is true, which suggests the 
interest is there; it is only waiting to be tapped. 
The writer of a column in a Sunday newspaper— 
at a loss, doubtless, as columnists often are, for a 
paragraph— included a story about a man some- 
where in England who kippered herrings in the 
old way, without ersatzery of any kind. Promptly 
that columnist was inundated with letters. In tens, 
in hundreds, and then in thousands, people wrote 
in begging to know where these respectable 
kippers could be bought. 








The obvious inference is that there are 
thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, of people 
who are anxious to buy good kippers. Presumably 
they would also like to know where to buy finnan 
haddies that are properly smoked, and not dyed; 
and bread which tastes like bread, rather than 
like baked cotton-wool. By extension, they would 
like to know where they can get quality goods of 


al! kinds: clothes, fabrics, furniture-——everything. 
The difficulty lies not in any slackening of demand 
for these things, but in a failing of communica- 
tion. In the old days people decided what brand 
of goods they wanted, and bought it. Now, we are 
sc bludgeoned by mass advertising that we tend 
to accept what is put into the shopping bag—not 
realising that the girl behind the counter is paid 
a rake-o!f to put it there. 

This is what I propose to try to remedy here. I 
would like, as far as possible, to be the channel 
of communication. For obvious reasons, I shall 
be dealing mainly with London: but if ideas come 
in from time to time from the country, excellent. 
I do not propose to set myself up as a judge of 
commodities (there are many worthy organisa- 
tions doing that already) so much as a weather- 
cock; to show what way the consumer winds are 
blowing. 

The difiiculty, naturally, is to know where to 
begin: and I propose to do so by introducing 
the Geale family, of Notting Hill Gate, for their 
contribution to British cooking: for having built 
up the reputation for serving fish and chips better 
than anywhere else in London. 


Forty Years Back 

The business was started forty years ago by 
Mrs. Louise Geale to serve fish suppers over the 
counter wrapped in the traditional newspaper. 
Today, though the counter is still there, the 
restaurant has shaded lights and checked table- 
cloths—an innovation by the present head of the 
firm, Mr. Peier Geale, to meet changing condi- 
tions. In his grandmother's day, fish and chips 
were exclusively working-class fare, fried fish 
suppers being a necessity in areas where women 
went out to work. But a few years ago, a property 
company began to buy up the small, artisan 
houses next door to the shop. They smartened 
them up with yellow and pink front doors and 
resold them at prices around £6,000. Mr. Geale 
foresaw a sharp decline in his cash-and-carry 
irade and decided to woo his new neighbours by 
making the shop’s sitting accommodation more 
aitractive. He succeeded. 

Once his new customers had tried the restaurant 
—where you can still get fish, chips, tea and bread 
and butter for Is. Sd.—the pink-front-door people 
forgot their scruples about newspaper-wrapped 
fish suppers. They discovered that, in this servant- 
less world. a hot meal and fish and chips could 
be attractive. 

Mr. Peier Geale is a precise man of thirty-seven 
with a beard like a Mayfair hairdresser and a 
white coat like an atom chief. The secret of his 
success, he says, lies in the quality of the frying 
fat he uses. Many friers today use vegetable oils. 
He prefers o!d-fashioned beef dripping. The fat 
must be heated to enormously high temperatures: 
much greater than anything you dare risk at home 
with ordinary equipment. This is the reason why 
one never gets home-made fish and chips to taste 
as good as the shop variety. ‘} know. I've often 
tried to cook fish and chips at home for supper 
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... By Leslie Adrian 


and they've never been successful. The fat here is 
nearly 100 degrees above boiling point by the 
time the fish is fried. You just can’t do that at 
home.’ 

Does the fish and chips served on a plate, and 
eaten with a knife and fork in the restaurant, taste 
any better than the newspaper variety? The 
dedicated fish-and-chip eater maintains it tastes 
better in the packet and that the newspaper gives 
it a special, subtle flavour. Mr. Geale, however, 
denies there is any mystique about newsprint. It 
is merely a convenient insulating material. Now, 
i) any case, there is a plain inner wrapping so 
that it does not come in contact with the food. 
When the steam condenses, wrapped fish and 
chips become soggy. There is a fortune, says Mr. 
Geale, for the man who can invent a wrapping 
which will keep grease and heat in and let the 
steam oul. , 


gRIING 











I should like to hear of more places like this; 
where simple national! dishes are well served. And 
this, surely, is an undeveloped field for our 
gastronomic guide book writers. In 1957, instead 
of ‘Ask for Luigi’ let it be ‘Ask for Alf.’ 


Crackers 


It is, | suppose, too late now: but I would like 
to sound a warning, while I remember, about 
crackers. Time was when one could buy a box 
of crackers each containing a paper hat, a fire- 
work, a motto (or riddle), and perhaps even some 
other trinket, for ... no: recollection is too 
painful; for next-to-nothing. Before Christmas I 
made the mistake, which I am not likely to make 
again, of buying a box of crackers of unknown 
origin at 4s. 6d., or fourpence halfpenny each. 
They contained mottoes, certainly: the same 
mottoes, I was delighted to see, as the crackers 
of old (‘what does a starving man eat in the 
desert? Sandwiches and chops—the pyramid of 
Cheops’). And they contained paper hats. The 
hats came in three colours: pale pink; pale green; 
and pale, period. They were all the same shape: 
nondescript. The only trouble was that they had 
not been gummed together at the ends; that is 
to say, in each packet there were two strips of 
pale paper, dissociated. It was not worth trying 
to paste the ends together, we quickly found, 
because the hats would have fitted on a bead no 
bigger than an eight-year-old child's. If there are 
any firms now making inexpensive crackers with 
good paper hats (never mind about the mottoes: 
iA is the hats we are interested in) J should like to 
know of them. 
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THE DESPISED 

Sin,—I was shocked by Pharos’s comment on the 
murder of Lieut. Moorhouse, and his reference to 
| and partial justification of—Mr. Jésman’s letter. 

Soldiers of all nations sing ribald versions of 
everybody's national anthems, including their own; 
it was the Americans—now so popular in the Middle 
Fast—who invented Wogs, Dagoes and Wops (also 
| Limeys—us). It may well be that ‘few Egyptian 
| officers were welcomed at the Gezira and Maadi 
| Clubs,’ but surely the point of a club is that it is a 

club, not an hotel. A great deal of unrealistic non- 

sense is talked about the ‘exclusiveness’ of clubs. I 
do not belong to any, but I assume their raison 
détre is to cater for a group of people with common 
backgrounds, interests and mentalities. All these may 
be quite dotty, but that does not invalidate the argu- 
ment: lunatics, Blimps, snail-watchers and philatelists 
have their rights like the rest of us. Did Pharos never 
belong to a literary or philosophical club? And did 
| it elect footballers and boxers to membership? No? 
How offensively highbrow! 

I do not defend the bad manners and silliness of 
the soldiers of any occupying army, but I fail to sec 
how it can be equated with (or used as any kind of 
excuse for) cold-blooded murder by gangs of irregu- 
jars armed by the State. 

The immense tenderness displayed for the neurotic 
touchiness and ‘national pride’ of foreigners con- 
trasts oddly with the lofty snubs and reproofs 
| administered of late by such as Pharos to equivalent 
| emotions in this country. We, too, have a population 
consisting mainly of ordinary people, with ordinary 
primitive emotions, but 1 have yet to hear of a gang 
of English irregulars suffocating an Egyptian boy in 
a steel box.—Yours faithfully, DORIS DAVY 
Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex 

* 
Sik,~-I was deeply interested in the letter of Czéslaw 
Jésman (Spectator, December 28). Unfortunately, 
anyone who has lived in Egypt for any length of 
time knows that his criticisms of members of the 
\__ British Forces while stationed out there are abso- 
lutely justified. In 1935 I spent some months in Cairo. 
| lived in an hotel which was practically occupied by 

University of Cairo professors or European arche- 

ologists. The conduct of all these men and many 

others of the professional classes towards the 

r rexptian, whether of high or low caste, was perfect. 

ese people recognised that they owed their living 

to King Fuad in respect of the University, as he built 

", and others regarded themselves as in Egypt by 

the courtesy of that country. I also saw wonderful 

work done amongst the poor Egyptians by the then 
English matron of the Arabic hospital. 

But when it came to our Forces stationed there, | 
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was shocked beyond words. Their whole attitude was 
‘Down with all niggers.. One Air Force officer said 
this so repeatedly that I asked him to whom he 
referred and he answered, ‘The Gypoes, of course!’ 
At which I told him never to speak to me again, 
that he was a representative of our King and that 
he was disgracing his uniform. I am firmly behind 
our wonderful Prime Minister, but I still think that 
the attitude of many Europeans abroad paves the 
way for a decp hatred of us.—Yours faithfully, 
JULIAN HOWELL SMITH 
Richmond, Surrey 
- * 
Sir,—One should not laugh away too readily the 
rather laborious cleverness of Mr. Czéslaw Jésman’s 
letter in your issue of December 28; for it covers a 
deal of irrelevancy, ignorance, rudeness and sug- 
gestio falsi. Surely you do not wish to encourage 
further intellectual. dishonesty in your readers? 

Mr. Jésman complains that the British Army has 
affronted Egyptian feelings: he says so at great 
length, and many times, so as to make it clear to 
ignorant voters who might otherwise find difficulty 
in understanding ‘autochthonous’ at first blush. Can 
he possibly be so naive as to believe that this is a 
special phenomenon? It is of course the habit of all 
servicemen in any foreign country at all times (the 
Romans affronted us, too): and the Egyptians, 
whose habits are not all that progressive, have pro- 
voked a great deal. If the morals of King Farouk are 
deplorable, it is rather much to expect the normal 
and often harassed soldiery to refrain from making 
music-hall jokes about them. Mr. Jésman further 
dimly discerns a ‘potential equality’ between 
Egyptians and Europeans, and I suppose one should 
take account of this preposterous accusation, though 
it is difficult to do so in serious manner. What is this 
‘potential equality’? In intellect? In maturity? In 
responsibility? Is not this appeal great rubbish? 

The Egyptians, Sir, have at no time during the 
last hundred years contributed anything of value to 
the world, and I really do not see why we should 
flatter them, and prostitute ourselves, by pretending 
that they have. They have been treacherous and 
cowardly vice Israel—and no amount of encourage- 
ment by our foreign policy excuses that. They have 
been dangerously irresponsible in playing at politics. 
They have been law-breakers in nationalising the 
Suez Canal. They have disturbed international peace 
in every possible way, usually with malice afore- 
thought. These are crimes against every country— 
white, red, black or yellow. I am as anxious as Mr. 
Jésman to see a just settlement in the Middle East, 
but we shall advance backwards rapidly if we pay 
any attention to his unbalanced and unreasonable 
remarks. His sort of confusion about truth may be 
entertaining, but when you, Sir, give it wide circula- 
tion, it becomes dangerous. 

To save any cheap gibes, may I add that I am not 
Jewish or of Jewish extraction, was not involved in 
any world war, have not served in the Army, am 
reasonably travelled, and wish to grind only one axe 
realism as the first essential step towards any sort 
of justice or peace-—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM F. PICKARD 
] Leadenhall Street, London, EC3 

* 

Sir,—On the evidence of such resentment as he 
displays in his letter to the Spectator on December 
28, few will dispute that Mr. Czéslaw Jésman is 
endowed with some unlovely traits of character— 
ingratitude, ignorance, bigotry and the lack of a 
sense of humour prominent among them. It may help 
him in his suffering to remember that the Eighth 
Army had better things to do than to pander to the 
susceptibilities of the Egyptian peasantry. 

Your correspondent’s name suggests that he bene- 
fits, at least temporarily, from the hospitality of this 
country. He should try to bear in mind that the 
gentleman who, in his will, thanked God that he was 
born an Englishman reflected the firm viewpoint of 
99 per cent. of the population of this country, a 
viewpoint which is unlikely to be punctured by out- 
bursts of impotent rage resulting from some minor 
social snub.~-Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM MURRAY-BROWN 
43 Holly Avenue, Jesmond, Newcastie-on-Tyne 2 
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CRISIS IN MEDICINE 


Sir,—Under the above heading Brian Inglis writes 
in your issue of November 30: ‘Recent wonder 
drugs have tended to go sour on the community after 
a few years’ use.’ That this view is shared by the 
medical profession is shown by the following quota- 
tion from the British Medical Journal of April 28, 
1956: 

‘On the appearance of any new drug, an interest- 
ing cycle of events may often be observed, A trickle 
of favourable reports develops into a stream, and 
the drug then becomes fashionable, Then the stream 
of favourable reports dries up, and is replaced by 
one of another kind, Therapeutic failures, undesirable 
side-effects, addictions and accidents claim attention. 
The drug falls into disrepute, and its use may even 
be abandoned altogether,’ 

Your contributor forecasts a crisis in medicine due 
to the enormous increase in mental disease. Is it not 
more than possible that there is a connection between 
the use of ‘wonder drugs’ and the huge consumption 
of other drugs under the Health Act and privately, 
and the growth of mental ailments? 

There is also another aspect of the growth of 
mental disease, Mr. Inglis seems to assume that the 
mind in itself causes sickness. This may be so, but 
there is the old question as to which comes first, 
the egg or the chicken. There is nothing to rule out 
the possibility that -the first cause of an illness is 
some physical imbalance, not amounting to diagnos- 
able disease, which operates on the mind or the 
nervous system. The effect would be that the patient 
is less able to withstand the worries of his existence, 
and his troubled mind induces, say, duodenal ulcer. 
There is no doubt that some people are overcome 
by anxieties which would mean little to another. The 
physical imbalance referred to may be caused in the 
first instance by the constant taking of drugs, sup- 
posedly harmless, or it may be due to feeding on 
devitalised or adulterated foods. An insiance of this 
would be the use of agene in bread, lately discon- 
tinued after so many years of use. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that this .substance caused 
hysteria in dogs, and so why not in humans? Unfor- 
tunately there are a large number of chemicals still 
used in the manufacture of foodstuffs, of which the 
effect on the human system is entirely unknown. 
Referring again to the effect of illness on the mind, 
any medical man will confirm that there are many 
cases of certifiable lunacy which have been cured 
by an operation for some well-known malady such 
as cancer, or by the cure of another physical ailment. 
There is in fact much evidence that mental disease 
has sometimes its origin in physical malaise. There 
is none to prove that all menta! illness is not con- 
nected with the physical mind and body being one 
whole.—Y ours faithfully, 

Clifford Cottage, Cloetenberg Road, 

Somerset West, C.P., South Africa. 

* 
Sir,—I think that Mr. Inglis is mistaken in referring 
to a crisis in Medicine, for any crisis there is, is 
developing in the Auxiliary Medical Services, which 
are struggling for increased status, and are attempting 
to make themselves as independent as possible of the 
doctor. This applies to nurses, physiotherapists, 
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almoners, psychologists, occupational therapists, 

ech therapists and others. The limitations of their 
authority must often be very frustrating, but from 
the doctor's point of view the outlook of the 
Auxiliary is very narrow, and often exaggerates the 
importance of his or her contribution to the patient's 
recovery. Thus there are many psychosomatic 
diseases which the doctor prefers should be treated 
by purely physical methods. Also there are many 
patients in hospitals whose homes are in a mess, and 
in many of these the doctor may question whether 
the hospital social services should intervene. 
Doctors are sometimes at fault in not paying enough 
attention to the patient's background, but he must 
remain head of the team handling the patient, and 
there can be no satisfactory future for auxiliary 
services which attempt to become independent of, or 
gre disloyal to, his leadership. These auxiliaries can, 
however, greatly influence events by systematically 
submitting short written reports for the doctor's 
consideration. Y ours faithfully, M.D. 


COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATION 


Sin—The Headmaster of Sherborne, in his letter of 
December 29, says that incentives which cause the 
pupil to apply himself to the disagreeable for an 
evident gain, such as a State scholarship, do not 
operate in the years prior to 11+. 

With the present pressure on secondary education, 
I would beg to disagree in that common entrance for 
many has begun to loom as a frightening and com- 
petitive hurdle which can only be surmounted by the 
cramming on of a few extra marks. Worried parents 
are often responsible for the child beginning to feel 
that no learning is worth while unless some exam 
value is attached. 

All praise then to those public schools who 
promise their places by selection and recommenda- 
tion at about 11, keep faithfully to their common 
entrance standard at 13+ and leave competitive 
academic battle to would-be scholars who have no 
need to give up some ‘unimportant’ subject (English, 
probably!) in order to achieve an ordinary entrance. 

As for Mr. Powell’s other point—-a change of 
development at about the age of 13; all my 
experience since coming back to the younger age 
group underlines its truth. To make the most of that 
very vital time a boy needs to be at the top of his 
small world. He should be in a position to be treated 
as a responsible being by his school and not already 
climbing up from the bottom just because 11+ is 
an administratively convenient age to change schools. 
—Yours faithfully, R. A, COOPER 

Headmaster 
The Hall, Crossfield Road, Hampstead, NW3 


RATS AND POISON 


Sin,—The suffering involved in the poisoning of rats 
and mice is as considerable as in more controversial 
forms of pest control; hence it is worth surmounting 
our aversion to vermin sufficiently to discriminate 
between more and less humane poisons. The report 
of the Committee on Cruelty to Wild Animals 
(published 1951) confirms this when it contrasts (par. 
19) the large amount of evidence submitted to them 
about cruelty to attractive animals, to which public 
concern is largely confined (e.g., foxes, deer and 
rabbits), with practically no evidence submitted about 
crueity to rats. ‘Yet the rat,’ it continues, ‘is an 
intelligent and highly sensitive creature, and probably 
Suffers far more than some of the animals which 
attract a great deal of sentimental interest.’ 

Under ‘Poisoning’ (pars. 98-103), the report lists 
the poisons then in common use and says, ‘All of 
these poisons inevitably involve some suffering, and 
we think that some of them are needlessly cruel.’ 
Noting that humane considerations in choice of 
Polson may be disregarded in purchasing, the Com- 
mittee recommend that some Government depart- 
ment should be empowered to authorise or prohibit 
Particular poisons. 

But with this recommendation unadopted, only 
Voluntary humane selectiveness can keep this suffer- 
ing to a minimum. The Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare, which conducts research into such 
Matters, has kindly replied to a query of mine on 
this subject that the least inhumane rat poisons 


appear to be those containing warfarin or zinc 
phosphide. It is advisable to insist on any poison 
with one of these ingredients, since some brands 
claiming to be painless are not so. Warfarin is used 
in a mouse poison sold by one firm which, unfortu- 
nately uses a more unpleasant ingredient in its rat 
poison. I understand that UFAW has made arrange- 
ments for research to find a fully humane rat 
poison; work will begin in the new year.—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOSEPH SOLOMON 
153 Morningside Drive, Edinburgh, 10 


THE PRIVATE. NEWMAN 


Sir,—Is not Mr. Hollis a little hard on the Evangelical 
Newman? St. Teresa and St. Francis of Assisi speak 
in the strongest terms of their sinfulness, but would 
he accuse them of spiritual masochism? Not only was 
Newman using the Evangelical language but he had 
the further excuse of being ignorant of the doctrine 
of venial sin. 

And is not Mr. Hollis a Jittle hasty too in assuming 
that Newman before his conversion at fifteen had 
been guilty of some sins of the flesh? Of the pre- 
conversion St, Augustine Newman remarks, ‘He uses 
language of himself which may have the worst of 
meanings, but may. on the other hand, be but the 
expression of deep repentance and spiritual sensitive- 
ness.” Surely the latter was Newman's own case, whose 
upbringing (so different from that of Augustine) was 
effected in a very moral and, at the same time, large, 
lively, and intellectual family, Newman tells us that 
at fifteen his temptation was to think he would ‘like 
to be virtuous but not religious, and to argue that 
‘Virtue alone is happiness here below. Writing in 
1885 to Anne Mozley. Newman says of himself, ‘it is 
difficult to realise or imagine the identity of the boy 
before and after August, 1816, as the memoranda still 
undestroved describe him,’ Preserved memoranda 
would seem to suggest intellectual sins. The conclu- 
sion of Pére Bouyer, who bases it. among other things, 
on these texts and on the testimony of the Apologia, 
is that Newman's state of semi-unbelicf ‘crait toute 
cérébrale. —Y ours faithfully, 

©, STEPHEN 
The Oratory, Fdghasion, Birminzham 16 


DESSAIN 


CYPRUS 

Sir,—In your last issue you refer to the demand of 
four-fifths of the population of Cyprus for union 
with Greece, and you assume that demand will con- 
tinue. 

Could you devote some space to squaring your 
statement and your assumption with the fact that 
EOKA murders more Greek Cypriots than English- 
men? Your statement certainly has the support of 
Greece, of EOKA and of the Ethnarchy, but these 
are all tainted sources, 

1 suggest that the frequent murder of Cypriots 
points to two conclusions : 

(1) The resistance is Greek led and inspired. 

(2) Many Greek Cypriots do not agree with 
EOKA aims. so some are liquidated and 
many others intimidated. 

Whatever the future holds for Cyprus the out- 
standing need is for a constitution to get working so 
that there can be a forum where all shades of 
opinion can be ventilated free from fear of assassina- 
tion.——-Y ours faithfully, 

1. MAURICE PALMER 
Glenville, 36 Church Road, Roby, near Liverpool 


PROBLEM PEOPLE 

Sir.—Lord Pakenham, in his recent review of The 
Story of Ireland, draws attention to the fact that 
‘per head of the population there are roughly three 
times as many people in prison in this country as 
in Ireland, thereby implying that the Irish are more 
law-abiding than the British. Once more it is demon- 
strated that statistics can prove anything. 

It must be remembered that since the war this 
country has admitted hundreds of thousands of non- 
British people. From press reports of crime it would 
appear that a big proportion of crimes of violence 
are committed by people whose names indicate that 
their country of origin is not British. High on the list 
are those bearing Irish names—-not merely Lrish sur- 
flames but Irish Christian names 2s well. thus indicat- 
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ing that they are not merely of Irish descent. It 
would appear that these people think that the laws of 
the hated English do not apply to them. 

In a mainly agricultural country such as Ireland 
criminal activities are also more difficult to conceal 
and this, combined with the strict religious control, 
limits the activities of the criminally minded, who 
prefer to migrate to lands which offer greater oppor- 
tunity of reward and escape from retribution. 

Is it not time that criminal statistics gave some 
indication of the country of origin of our criminal 
population?——Yours faithfully, 

FVAN ORIPFITHS 
Acacia, Norbury Crescent, London, SW 16 


A NAME FOR SOUTHERN IRELAND 
Sm,—The Irish friends of Pharos are surely un- 
reasonable. ‘The Republic of Ircland’ is too much 
of a mouthful, too Jong fer headlines and itself 
misleading, since the republic does not in fact include 
all Ireland, Eire is by far the mosi convenient name 
to give the twenty-six counties and no more 
incorrect than any other available. ] may add that 
the word ‘Ireland’ came within a hair's breadth of 
disappearing altogether. save when coupled with the 
word ‘Northern,’ for Mr. de Valera’s constitution as 
originally drafted substituted ‘Eire’ for ‘Ireland’ in 
both Gaelic and English versions. It was an amend- 
ment proposed by myself and accepted finally by 
Mr. de Valera which secured the retention of the 
name ‘Ireland’ when speaking English. My hopes 
of seeing Ireland a united nation have diminished 
considerably since then.--Yours faithfully. 

PRANK MACDERMOT 
} Rue de Franqueville, Paris, xvit 


HEROD 
Sir—I have read with interest Bishop Wand’s re- 
view of Stewart Perowne’s Hered the Great in your 
issue of December 21; but think he may at one point 
at least have confused Herod who slaughtered the 
Innocents (reigned 37 nc to 4. ne, at the end of which 
period Our Lord was born) with Herod Antipas, his 
son, slayer of John the Baptist and of James (‘grue- 
some illness’ fits him—eaten of worms’). But perhaps 
I am mistaken.—-Yours faithfully. 
1’. WESTWOOD 

Bramsford, Hereford Road, Monmouth 

[Bishop Wand writes: ‘Is i possible that Mr. 
Westwood himself is confusing the two Herods? 
Herod the Great also died of a ‘gruesome illness.” A 
scientific but lurid description of it is given in pp. 
185-6 of Stewart Perowne’s bovok.- Editor. Spec- 
tator.} 


CONSCIENCE AND CONSTIFUENTS 


Sir.—In my recent letter to your journal [ attributed 
opinions to Mr. Nigel Nicolson. MP, which he does 
not in fact hold. As he is himself engaged in battle 
with his local party on the subject of Suez. it is most 
unlikely that he would be an advocate of the strict 
control of a Member by his constituency organisa- 
tion. Through an over-hasty reading of bis original 
letter | came to the mistaken conclusion that this is 
what he was doing, and | would like to apologise 
to him for my error, although, of course, the main 
part of my letter still represents my views on the 
dangers of close control of Members of Parliament 
by their local organisations._-Yours faithfully, 

D. A. SCHOFIELD 
Glen Eyre Hall, Bassett, Soushampion 
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HippEN TALENTS.—A genileman once jatro- 
duced his son to Rowland Hill, by letter, as a 
youth of great promise, and as likely to do 
honour to the university of which he was a 
member. ‘But he is shy. added the father, 
‘and idle, and I fear buries his talents in a 
napkin.” A short time afterwards the parent, 
anxious for the Reyerend gentleman's opinion, 
inquired what he thought of his son. ‘| have 
shaken the napkin,” said Rowland Hill, ‘at all 
corners, and there is nothing in ht. 
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Can you quickly gain fluency in a 
language you learnt at school? There is 
no better way than Linguaphone. It will 
do far more than brush up your know- 
ledge of the language. It will give you 
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you to the native lilt and rhythm of the 
language as Only the living voice can do. 


Does a Linguaphone course give you a 
complete knowledge of the language? By 
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The Art of Iudia 


Tue Winter Exhibition of Indian 
art at the Royal Academy in 
1948 was one of the most 
valuable and exciting shows 
to have been held in London 
since the war, but it was also 
7: I believe, one of the least suc- 

cessful in the matter of public response. Cer- 
| tain reasons for this were obvious enough—the 
f Jack of historical and iconographical guidance 
*n the catalogue, the British aversion to sculpture 

(the art which dominated the exhibition), and for 

some, perhaps, the particular eroticism of Indian 

art. Other possible reasons I want to suggest in 
’ the course of this article, prompted by the opening 
Tat the V & A of two galleries of Indian art, the 
| first stage in the Museum’s re-establishment of 
their Indian section now that its old premises have 
been destroyed. These galleries, which have, for 
the first time, incidentally, brought the art of 

India into direct association with that of other 

cultures, have been most admirably arranged, 

with tact and taste; the labels, notices, maps and 

photographs offer unobtrusively a great deal of 

useful information. If it must be as hazardous to 

generalise about this work without having visited 

such a huge and distant region, without having 
| seen the temples, or Ajanta, or experienced Indian 
life, as it would be to pronounce upon Italian art 
simply from an acquaintance with the National 
Gallery, even this small body of evidence and 
some knowledge of reproductions does provoke 
certain firm impressions. 

I have been struck first of all by the generous 
suavity of Indian art, whether in sculpture, paint- 
ing or the applied arts and by the meticulous yet 
spontaneous control which seems to inform every 
gesture. The surface of a carving such as the 
splendid fragment of the Sanchi Bodhisattva is 
both exquisitely subtle and refined and at the same 
time warm and vibrant with physical life; but the 
force which animates its surface seems to be 
seated only just below the skin. Compare it with 
a European work of like tenderness and sensi- 
bility, the Michelangelo Pietd in St. Peter's, and 
one will realise that this sculpture is less materially 
physical, less muscular and less expressive of a 
three-dimensional plasticity. Would it be reason- 
able to suggest that Indian sculpture is an art of 
profiles, of linear sensibility, rather than of 
volume? The bronze dancing Sivas offer more 
immediate evidence of this; from every angle it 
is the profiles, rhythmical and seductive in their 
sinuous vitality, which command attention. Stand- 
ing immediately in front of the Bodhisattva one is 
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} aware of an absolutely controlled and confident 


———— 


line defining the bodily forms from the neck to 
the groin, and this linear rules not only in the 
figure but in the construction of the drapery and 
Ornaments, the necklet and belt. This kind of 
Precious yet exact, expressive yet self-effacing, 
craftsmanship can perhaps only be found in 
| Europe in the finest architectural ornament, in 
, “me capital or frieze. Only the art of the Rococo, 
se different in every other respect, offers the same 
unity of ornamental and figurative line. In a 
Period when European sculpture has been 
devoted either to simple and assertive masses or 
y More recently to broken, abrupt and inelegant 
Surfaces, the comparative neglect of Indian sculp- 
lure is the more easy to understand. This linear 
discipline also characterises the kind of miniature 
Painting in which the V & A is so rich. In the 
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Contemporary Arts 


mote complex and energetic Moghul pictures, for 
example, it is the intricacy of the arabesque and the 
artist’s virtuosity in articulating a mass of figures 
which is remarkable. But the word ‘arabesque,’ 
implying as it does an ornamental line, is 
inappropriate because if the contour is not, as in 
a Raphael or an Ingres, suggestive of physical 
tensions and rhythms, it is also not ornamental. 
It seems instead to describe with a studied and 
consistent accuracy a vast vocabulary of gesture 
and expression which are precisely meaningful in 
the manner of Indian dance movements. These 
paintings, immediately attractive as they are, 
require nevertheless to be read, interpreted and 
understood in ways which European art has not 
invited for several centuries. It is natural that the 
great student of Indian art, Ananda Coomara- 
swamy, should have found his European ideal in 
the Middle Ages. I wonder, in fact, whether the 
art of India is not more difficult for us to 
appreciate than that of any other foreign culture, 
in spite of our modern historical and geographical 
confidence. BASIL TAYLOR 


Christmas Joys 


THE usual Christmas spate 
of theatrical jollification, 
seasonable and unseason- 
able, on ice or off, leaves 
this member of the public 
at least with the hot 
shivers. However, assum- 
ing an air of childlike 
abandon and a dewy-eyed 
suspension of the critical faculties, but in fact 
retaining a certain amount of consideration for 
lovig-suffering grown-ups who have, after all, 
occasionally to glance at the stage, I will mention 
the following. Of the old familiar, Peter Pan 
(Janette Scott this year) at the Scala and Treasure 
Island at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, are in- 
comparably the best (the last in particular well 
worth the journey). Young in face but old at heart 
are the pantos proper. Dick Whittington at the 
Palace has the matchless advantage of George 
Formby, grin, uke and all, and Humpty Dumpty 
at Golders Green sports Arthur Askey and some 
good homespun frolics. Those in search of some- 
thing even more indigenous might try Ali Baba 
at the Players, where there is always a cosy 
Victorian atmosphere. A bit on the U-side but 
none the less pleasing is Puss in Boots at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. Though I have not seen 
them I hear that both the big circuses are well 
up to standard this year; also available are 
the Crazy Gang, who provide their own kind 
of annual circus at the Victoria Palace. They flag 
a little at last but deservedly won't lack a faith- 
ful following on that account. Finally, you either 
like ice shows or you don’t—you can have that 
great thought for nothing. DAVID WATT 


* 

Ordinary English envy of the French theatre 
deepens to furious jealousy in the pantomime 
season. While we are enduring.these inanities we 
sigh, through our critics, for the elegance, wit 
and intelligence supposed to be flourishing on 
the French stage; as though this was all the 
theatre could offer. 

It is a comfort (since we are human) to know 
that the French have their troubles too. They have 
no Lord Chamberlain, but the Société des Auteurs 
(an Authors’ Union) can close down any of the 
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numerous theatres it helps financially. The 
Théatre de Poche was closed for not staging 
enough French plays (its last two productions 
were Chekhov and Yeats). The immensely 
popular Jean-Louis Barrault-Madeleine Renaud 
company was denied a theatre and forced to tour 
abroad (the provinces do not exist in winter, so 
far as Paris actors are concerned); there might 
almost have been a conspiracy to keep them away. 
Again, as in London, the most successful plays 
may not be the best but the most fashionable; 
Pauvre Bitos has bored more people than it has 
annoyed or entertained, ‘mais il faut le voir.’ 

Nevertheless the good new plays get a fairer 
hearing and fuller discussion than in London, 
and there are more worth seeing. The best of 
them seem to be foreign: William Faulkner's 
Requiem for a Nun, Schiller’s Don Carlos, Piran- 
dello’s L’Homme, le Béte et la Vertu, and Chek- 
hov’s Ce Fou de Platonov, all intelligently pro- 
duced and well acted. A little apart stands Betti’s 
The Queen and the Rebels, a clumsy play regally 
misinterpreted by Edwige Feuillére. The new 
plays of Aymé, Anouilh, Audiberti and Salacrou 
are all skilful lightweights, setting standards of 
theatrical effectiveness far above those of the 
English theatre, while never unduly disturbing 
emotions or opinions. The oniy play on a French 
contemporary theme, significantly enough, is by 
a foreigner, Les Etendards du Roi, by Costa da 
Reals, the Dominican Ambassador; it is about 
worker-priests and, though it is thin and over- 
simplifies the problem, is at least honest. 

For the French there is no such thing as 
‘musical comedy,’ only music halls. The chanson- 
niers (especially at the Deux Anes and the Thédtre 
de Dix Heures) still wise-crack cleverly enough 
at politics and Paris society, but they are repeti- 
tive and even more parochial than intimate revues 
in London. But the Parisian public is lucky above 
all for one institution; in the Théatre Nationale 
Populaire, or TNP, it has the best repertory 
company in the world. Though not as disciplined 
as the Berliner Ensemble, nor as experimental 
as the Actors’ Studio, Jean Vilar’s productions, 
his use of actors and his choice of plays are all 
impeccable. Like the rest of Paris he has ignored 
Claudel and Giraudoux, but has, amongst other 
services, introduced Brecht to Paris. His greatest 
triumph has been to remind the French that their 
classics need not be bores, can in fact be exciting. 
It is a pity that the Comédie Frangaise seems 
unable to learn this lesson. 


A. N. FAITH 


Centuries 


At the end of the ninth 
volume of Grove's Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians there 
is an elaborate table, 140 
pages long, listing year by 
year from 1400 to 1954 all 
composers of note, and their greatest con- 
temporaries in the other arts, as they were 
born, died, or reached multiples of their tenth 
birthday. 

Its uses are not very many. It will give a handy 
survey of the musical world in any decade, as a 
basis for more detailed reference. Or it will tell 
weekly columnists and Third Programme pro- 
ducers what forthcoming anniversaries there are 
for observation or celebration. Last year we 
needed no reminder about 1756, though 1656 and 
1856 might have been overlooked by many— 
deaths are harder to remember than births. 
The year 1957 sounds no echoes of Mozartian 
force or universality. No doubt we shall hear 
some little of Morley and Giovanni Gabrieli, 
born 400 years ago, and of Buxtehude on the 
25Mth anniversary of his death. And somebody 
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at Broadcasting House is asleep if Domenico 
Scarlatti’s 555 sonatas are nat played complete in 
the Third Programme, by the growing army of 
fine harpsichordists, to mark the bicentenary of 
his death. The year 1857 saw the death of Glinka, 
which certainly ought to be commemorated with 
stage performances of both A Life for the Tsar 
and Russlan and Ludmilla at Covent Garden or 
Sadler’s Wells. (Decca have anticipated the 
moment with a recording of A Life for the Tsar.) 

Finally there is Elgar, whose centenary will 
probably pass unnoticed everywhere else, but at 
home will be the most widely and vigorously 
celebrated of all. For some of us there will be a 
certain amount of punishment in it. In 1951 every 
choral society in the country wanted to make 
Gerontius its contribution to the Festival of 
Britain. This year they will all want to do it 
again—or The Apostles, or The Kingdom, or The 
Music Makers. {t is not even inconceivable that 
all four might be sung at the Three Choirs Festi- 
val. Mercifully Percy Yeung, in his recent 
biography and subsequeat collection of Elgar's 
letters, has revealed what for many of us was an 
unsuspected personal likeableness in the com- 
poser’s character, on which we can @well while 
contemplating these less likeable works. And by 
way of compensation there should also be more 
performances of the neglected instrumental 
works, ia which his teue genius is displayed: the 
symphonies and the chamber music. The 
symphonies, writtea when the form was out of 
fashion, occupy a position of splendid isolation 
in symphonic histery, not without contempor- 
aries, but among them. Mahler's 
symphonies represenied the end of a past age, 
Sibelius’s proclaimed the beginning of a new one. 
Only Elgar's were unselfconsciously of their 
comfortable middie-class Edwardian present. In 
an age so slavishly devoted to the symphony as 
our own, the neglect Of them is unaccountable, 
and the centenary will serve one valuable pur- 
pose at leasi if it mukes us more aware of them. 
Performances of ithe three great chamber works 
are rarer still—more on account of the general 
decline ia chamber-music playing than of any 
special limitation of appeal in themselves. It will 
be a joy to hear them a time or two again, and 
perhaps they teo will smuggle themselves back 
for a while into such chamber-music repertory 
as there is nowadays. 

These five masterpieces, plus the two concertos, 
will more than offset any saffering caused by the 
choral works. With a Glinka opera to hope for 
as weil (ai least from one of the amateur societies), 
and the stage premieres of Schoenberg's Moses 


' 
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and Aaron and Hindemith’s Harmonie der Weit 


promised ai Zurich aad Munich, it is a year to 
look forward to 


COLIN MASON 


Watching Brief 

Ray Bradbury 
about a man who is 
| arrested because he is the only 
| person, in a city of the future, 
not waiching tele- 
| _& | vision. 1 recalled this in the 
grocer’s last week the man next to me, 
a gaberdine-rainceated, off-white-coilar worker. 
asked for Brooke Bond tea, ‘the special sort.’ The 
assistant looked perplexed. ‘The one that's adver- 
used on TV, the customer explained, and he was 
quickly served. 1 hope Mr. Brooke Boad will bus 
his assistants a goed luncheon. 

This was the tirst exampie of immediate T\ 
impact ['d met: { pondered how many years, how 
many hours before televiewing (horrid, useful 
werd) worid 


ficee WW a 


story 
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Before, snug in common-room, rectory or lab, 
you condemn the notion (‘Only the mass just 
watch TV; I just have it for sport and the weather 
forecast’) consider how, in its ten years of life, 
TV has laid the medium grey cloak of its medium 
grey standards over our lives. Through the care- 
ful use of programmes geared to the twelve-year- 
“old mind, it has gone a long way towards expung- 
ing the words ‘discipline’ and ‘effort’ from the 
dictionary. The programme planners take such 
a low view of the needs of men and women in our 
time that they fill the air waves with children’s 
games, escapist quiz shows and cheapjack variety. 
Overnight, unknown nonentities become famous 
nonentities; their views, perhaps at one time 
amusing over a glass of beer near Portland Place, 
are now globally significant. A ‘serious’ play, a 
documentary show enianating elsewhere than 
from cloud-cuckoo-land, are publicised as novel- 
ties. Compared with the sensational press, TV is 
a slow starter; but Pirie himself could not make 
up lost time faster. 

Sssh—from Lime Grove. from Broadcasting 
House, from Cranbourn Mansions, from. Queen’s 
Gate, from Kingsway, from Geraldine House, 
come murmurs: ‘it's what the public- wants, old 
boy.’ From the account executives come kindly 
smiles and the narcotic of a double gin. Behind 
the doubietaik, their belief is simple: why kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg? 

All this can be altered. But before { make some 
suggestions. here are some medats for those brave 
partisans who have shown the des of TV: Eric 
Sykes, a- writer who is probably the best single 
talent in TV today (the BBC's Christmas Panto- 
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Baby Doll. (Loudon Pavilion.) 
‘Baby Doll. y'know they’s no 
torture on earth fo equal -the 
torture which a cold woman 
inflicts on a man that she 
won't let touch her? No tor- 
ture 10 compare with it! What 
i've done is, staked out alot 
in hell. a lot with a rotien 
house on it and five complete 
sets of furniture not paid 
ys | f, tor... .’ The scene is set for 
oats "sss" the most spectacular of Ten- 
nessee Williams's circular studies of frustration; 
one that almost bridges the short but important 
gap between horror and tragedy. Horror—or 
rather cruelty, the sheer unkindness, not so much 
of people, as of life in so arbitrarily intermingling 
uncombinable characiers—just predominates, and 
the effect is rather pummelling than purgative. 
Bul the peculiar lyricism and humour (Rose 
Tatioo rather than Sircetcar type) freshen the 
heavily scented Deep South atmosphere of idle- 
ness and decay and sensuality and the drowsy 
lotus beauty of a lost way of life and a nostalgia 
that seems as natural as breathing, a decadence 
ven of movement and smile and hand and walk 
and of the slurred, soft speech that is so attrac- 
tive to foreign ears. Elia Kazan’s direction, while 
less purely mannered than it has been in the 
past, has a mere stylised script to work on, a 
more choric commentary to make, than 
previously; and style and content in the film are 
fused that nowhere can you say ‘This is 
fennessee Williams’ or ‘This is Elia Kazan,’ for 
collaboration seems te have reached its ultimate 
conclusion. 
Youth, which Tennessee Williams has so often 
treated with tenderaess and, in his hapless world, 
with something hepeful and anticipatory in his 
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mania was his); the oft-praised Independen 
Television News; John Slater; Harry Corbett ang 
Sooty; This Week—which has the ideas, even jf 
it yet lacks the verbal skill to make the best of 
them. 
I mention these (and there are more) because 
only an Apemanius would say that all Ty ; 
bad, i.e., mediocre. (I cannot resist quoting here 
the remark of a television executive | know, when h. 
he was enduring the familiar criticism of Ty; 
badness. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘but the badness has got 
to be just right.’) | 
Now for something positive: it seems to me | 
essential that the [TA should take over full control | 
of the commercial networks; it should, in fag, | 
do a BBC governor on ITV. The present benevo. 
lent paternalism is a very weak position. Ideally, 
I think, the BBC should be allowed to accep) 
advertisements and some financial equation | 
worked oui for sharing the licence money, Ths | 
arrangement would provide the necessary com. 
petitive spur but, unlike America, the boards a 
both services would be Goverament-nominated, 
It is in the choice of these boards that salvation | 
must come: what TV needs is administrators | 
who have commercial ability, but who don’ | 
worship in a money market. Out from the BBC | 
should go the featherbedding, the fear of giving | 
offence; out from ITV should go the dominance | 
of impresarios and newspaper men. : 
The background of these apocalyptic remarks 
must wait a few weeks, when | shall examine the J 
way British television is run, and in whose hands 
lies the power. And in a subsequent article,.1] 
shall examine the programmes in detail. . 
DAVID STONE | 
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mood, here has sunk into its own perversion. On 
the eve of her twentieth birthday Baby Doll icf 
found sleeping ia a cot, hair askew, mouths 
plugged by her thumb, a litter of toys, magazines, 
and empty coca-cola bottles on the floor around 
her: the virgin wife of poor, puffiag Archie Lee | 
Meighan who bores holes in the aursery wall to% 
take a peep at her, while—baldish. middle-aged, 
his indeterminate personality made mushier than 
ever by desire—he awaits the morrow when, } 
according to their old agreement, the marriage 
will be consummated. But before it comes Archie | 
Lee’s frustration explodes into arson which in 
turn lays him open to the vengeance of a Sicilian | 
business rival, one who brings a steadiness of 
purpose, a native steeliness that (very tellingly) 
contrasts the harshness of Europe with the local 4 
flaccidity: a paradox, and a good one. This maa | 
Vacarro’s revenge works through the ripeness of | 
Baby Doli whose sudden awakening provides the 
film with a series of incidents in which beauty. 
fear and hysteria are precariously balanced to- 
gether, and with a performance (from an actress 
new to us here, Carroll Baker, who somehow 
suggests, in the one bland, blonde face, both the 
soft animality of babyhood and the fullness of 
the awakened adult) of extcaordinary depth and | 
virtuosity. Eli Wallach as Vacarro, Karl Malden’ 
a3 Archie Lee, are equal to her central brilliance, 
which is saying a good deal.-1 must mention, 100} 
among so much worth mentioning. Keayof 
Hopkins’s music, which wails on the nerve of 
the situation with awful accuracy. The script 
(soon to be published) is interesting to read 
for its intentions, its differences from the film, 
and for the (more or less) happy ending which 
in the film has introduced to it the more familiar | 
Tennessee Williams's note of final questioning 
and uncertainty. 
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The Dwarf of Genius 


By J. H. 


FirsTLy, a salute to the Oxford University Press! 
For many years now they have been producing 


_superlative editions of the letters of the great 


masters of English literature—Jane Austen, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Dr. Johnson and the 
rest—and there are many more yet to come. They 
are the product of the best traditions of English 
and American scholarship—nothing is missed, 
not a scrap; every allusion is remorselessly 
hunted down; and an index, of exemplary com- 
plexity, usually takes up the final volume. To 
some these seried volumes, bristling with 
scholarship, seem too lavish, a waste of time, 
energy and money, but not to me. Scholarship 
which will last for centuries is always worth 
while, a task worthy of a University Press. Far 
better that scholars of English literature should 
be thus employed than in wasting their talents 
on the fatuities of literary criticism, or, worse, 
the criticism of criticism. 

Professor Sherburn has been assiduously col- 
lecting Pope's letters* for more than twenty years 
and although his haul of new material is con- 
siderable in bulk, it is, on the whole, trivial in 
quality, but there are a few letters which help 
to elucidate a little further the strange ravelled 
character of Pope, that dwarf of singular genius. 


* * . 


All understanding of Pope must begin with his 
deformity, an ugly, terrible sight which he, as 
much as his friends, wished to ignore but could 
not. Like an ineradicable dye it stained all 
thought, all feeling. Deformity is commonly 
hideous in its effects. It corrodes character, lead- 
ing to deceit. treachery, malignity and false liv- 
ing; and zs often as not vitiates those entangled 
in the sufferer’s life as much as the sufferer him- 
self. So it was with Pope. Yet cruel as was his 
fate, he also had his luck; luck to be born with 
a poetic gift as certain, as infallible as mathe- 
matical genius, a perfect instrument for the 
expression of his vast abilities; and luck, too, to 
be an Augustan, to belong to a world which 
looked to poetry for that social criticism in which 
it revelled. But, of course, Pope was far more 
than a satirist. He used the modes of his time 
to express his strong emotional nature. His 
poetry eased his own heart as much as Keats did 
in his Odes. But Pope's heart needed to be eased 
of hate not suffering, detestation not pity, emo- 
tions which are as much a part of human experi- 








* THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER Pope (five 
vols.). Edited by George Sherburn. (O.U.P., £10 10s.) 
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ence as compassion. This savage, brutal attack on 
Sporus: 
Sporus, that mere white curd of Ass’s milk? 
Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings; 
which mounts in twenty magnificent lines to a 
crescendo of vituperation, is more, far more, 
than a brilliant satire of Lord Hervey. It expresses 
hatred, that intense loathing which can develop 
between one human male and another, an experi- 
ence as common and as deep as romantic love 
between the sexes, but far less readily admitted. 
In discharging his venom so brilliantly Pope was 
rising above mere satire, giving a universality to 
hate. 
> 7 o 
There was a sweeter side to Pope’s nature and 
some moments of forgetfulness, times when the 
frustration and the pain and the ape-like world 
were forgotten; times when the gay intelligence 
sparkled to its own delight. To these we owe the 
felicity of the Rape of the Lock and many of 
the minor poems. If he could, Pope would always 
have had it so, for he longed for respect, friend- 
ship, love. An adored and deceiving image of 
himself lurks mockingly in his poetry and his 
letters; it is that of a good, noble, incorruptible 
man, free from sycophancy, just in his dealings, 
loyal to his friends, direct in his purpose. Nor do 
the lines that express these high sentiments ring 
entirely hollow. They are a part of Pope’s dream 
world, a part of that loving consolation by which 
he contrived to ease his pain. And, of course, such 
admirable virtues provided a_ self-deceiving 
excuse for his vast and rancorous hate; for the 
good surely have a right, a duty, to hate the bad. 
He could not, would not, recognise that his 
loathing sprang from his desolate, fatal isola- 
tion, from his little, twisted body. Only rarely 
were his defences broken; once they were pierced 
by his love for Martha Blount, and in Eloisa 
and Abelard he acknowledged his own tragic 
circumstance: 
Hearts so touch’d, so pierced, so lost as mine 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state, 
How often must it love, how often hate! 
How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Conceal, disdain—do all things but forget. 


These moments of poignant insight were, alas. 
rare. Could Pope have lived with himself, face 
to face, he might have been one of the greatest 
poets of all time. The sight was too grievous, the 
knowledge too intolerable, and both his nature 
and the age in which he lived turned him away 
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from a direct expression to a social criticism in 
which the ferocity of personal feeling could be 
transmuted into moral condemnation. 


* * . 


Although the basic structure of Pope’s charac- 
ter was always clear enough from his poetry, his 
letters alone present the full picture of his 
strangely involuted temperament. They do not, 
of course, reveal Pope in direct terms any more 
than his poetry does. They are guarded letters, 
and, alas, very dull ones. They convey little. 
Pope’s mother lived to an immense age. He was 
devoted to her. He mentions her time and time 
again (usually her illnesses which prevented him 
so frequently from gratifying his friends). And 
she remains a word, ‘mother.’ No picture of her 
is ever drawn; she might have been any old 
woman. Quite fruitless, too, for any one to go 
to these letters in the hope of gaining fresh 
insight into Pope's fascinating friends—Swift, 
Gay, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke and the rest. 
Neither character nor anecdote interested him at 
all. There is no sparkle in his prose, and in the 
dull and wearisome journey through this Sahara 
of correspondence it is a relief to reach a letter 
from Swift, from Gay, from Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu or even from Bolingbroke. 

No, these letters are not for the general reader 
unless he happens to be a connoisseur of human 
temperament. For him the sandy journey offers 
a rich reward, for the Pope of the letters makes 
the Pope of the poetry seem as simple as a child. 
Obviously he was addicted to double-dealing as 
compulsively as a kleptomaniac to stealing, and 
like other practitioners of vice, his taste grew 
more complicated with age. No sooner had he, 
as a favour, deposited manuscripts in Lord 
Oxford's famous library, than his lordship found 
that the fact was being used to justify Pope's 
veracity in public combat with a publisher, a 
fact Pope forgot to mention to Oxford. He 
asked, or rather begged, his noble friends to 
treat him like a domestic servant, but it was 
they who fetched and carried for him, parcelling 
up his Homer and protecting him from libel. He 
servilely ate Walpole’s dinners, whilst consorting 
with his enemies. Having contrived presentation 
at Court, he immediately parodied the Royal 
Family. He wrote anonymous letters to secure the 
publication of his own correspondence; brought 
out two editions, one official and one pirated, 
both by himself. He cheated his life-long friend 
Swift and in the end very nearly double-crossed 
himself. There are other odd and very unpleasing 
characteristics. His delight in prevarication, his 
relish of the half-given lie, and his gloating in 
obscenity. Add to this his intelligence, discernible 
even in these letters, and remember his excep- 
tional charm—the fine features, the brilliant eyes. 
He knew that he possessed the power to exploit 
it. He could, and did, entrance as well as disturb. 
And further, he was sensitive to the pain of 
others, quick to help, generous, attentive, and so, 
perhaps, lulled into security those he had not 
intended to betray. From these letters emerges a 
creature stranger far than his poetry reveals—a 
tortured, tortuous being who carried the force 
of genius in the tiny body of a dwarf—a fate 
which neither fame nor achievement, love nor 
friendship, but only deceit and chicanery, 
betrayal and revenge, could sweeten or alleviate. 
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Fritto Misto, or Fried Micks 


By D. W. BROGAN 


Days To Rememsrr. By John Gunther and 
Bernard Quint. (Hamish Hamilton, 35s.) 

AN Economic History OF THE UNITED STATES 
Since 1783. By Peter d’A. Jones. (Routledge, 
21s.) 

Tue Far Western FRONTIER 1830-1860. By Ray 
Allen Billington. (Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 

Davip Crocketr Tie MAN AND THE LEGEND. By 
James Atkins Shackford. (O.U.P., 48s.) 

Tue AmazinG Oscar HAMMERSTEIN: The Life 
and Exploits of an Impresario. By Vincent 
Sheean. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 25s.) 

Ler’s Loox at America. By John Creasey. 
(Robert Hale, 18s.) 

PoTTeR ON America. By Stephen Potter. (Hart- 
Davis, 12s. 6d.) 


IN a restaurant-cum-speakeasy in Boston, that I 
was forced (for sociological reasons) to frequent 
thirty years ago, the Italian menus had a rough 
English translation. Thus ‘Frifto misto’ appeared 
as ‘Fried Micks.” This may have been a specimen 
of art concealing art, like the English of a Dutch 
bulb catalogue. but | have always thought that 
‘fried micks’ filled a long-felt linguistic want 
and this round-up of books about America makes 
a fine ‘fried micks.’ We are, we should be, deeply 
interested in the society on whom so much 
depends and, in addition to knowing more 
facts, we want to get the feel of the people 
on whose own feelings and moral judgements so 
much depends. We also want to know something 
of the look of the country and this latest album, 
Days to Remember, gives both outward and 
inward eye. Messrs. Gunther and Quint are 
serious chroniclers and serious selectors of. illus- 
trations. But it seems inevitable, in a book cover- 
ing a country so full of showmanship as is the 
United States, that what sticks in the memory are 
the minor but memorable and, possibly, slightly 
scandalous things. The ending of the Second 
World War on VJ-Day was a solemn enough 
affair. But the naked girls splashing in the San 
Francisco fountain (did they strip or were they 
stripped?) is, in its way, a fit offset against the 
horrible and memorable—-and timely—picture of 
the last victims of that invisible German body, 
the SS. We have the late Dr. Kinsey conducting 
one of his famous interviews and also a jurisdic- 
tional dispute between two unions over the right 
te make ‘falsies.’ (To offset this we have a close- 
up of Miss Faye Emerson, for a time the Ameri- 
can Sabrina as Sabrina was, for a time, the 
British Sabrina.) We have Marlon Brando in 
A Streetcar and Levi Jackson, the first Negro to be 
captain of the Yale football team. There is a vast 
Russian female throwing something; I presume 
she is Nina, but give me Marilyn any time. 
Liberace and Billy Graham are both presented 
to us and we have, possibly with unintentional 
humour, ‘John Foster Dulles, Acheson’s chief 
trouble-shooter abroad.’ Where is Mr. Dulles’s 
trouble-shooter? He sure needs one! Would Mr. 
Acheson do”? 

But what makes this great country tick? What 
we really mean is why and how are they so rich? 
Mr. Jones's admirably planned, clear, succinct 
economic history goes a long way to telling us 
He is conscious, perhaps too insistently conscious, 
of the waste involved in American wealth. ‘Make 
do and mend’ is a deeply un-American activity 
and, possibly, American wealth is.as great as it 
is because of this refusal to take too much thought 
for tomorrow. “Tomorrow is another day’ is a 
very American attitude and Mr. Billington argues 


that disorder, irregularity and all the things that 
irritate the law-abiding Briton are part of the 
price of American wealth and power. ‘Sic fortis 
Etruria crevit.’ 

Mr. Billington, in a most masterly re- 
examination of the frontier story, doesn’t see the 
necessity of imitating Europe. The ‘mountain 
men,’ rapacious, often savagely cruel, occasionally 
cannibalistic, were not a proletariat on the 
European model. The Mormons, highly co- 
operative, disciplined, conscious of their com- 
munity duties, were not easily reducible to a 
European. pattern. Neither were the men of the 
gold rush. California in Forty-nine was not 
Engels’s Manchester. There are modern parallels. 
Texas and, still more, Deseret, the theocratic State 
with Brigham Young as High Priest, recall con- 
temporary Israel in its courage, discipline, self- 
esteem—and occasional crimes. But around Texas 
or Utah the enemies were less formidabie than 
those that beleaguer Israel. Nevertheless Ameti- 
can sympathy with Israel is not merely a matter 
of the Jewish vote. It arises from a common 
experience 

But America is not merely masses, mass 
movements or mass media. It is highly idiosyn- 
cratic individuals. Where could, too, such diverse 
types as David Crockett (commonly known as 
Davy Crockett) and Oscar Hammerstein have 
come to full flower? Crockett (‘King of the wild 
frontier’ as we all learned a year or two ago) in 
a Short life played many parts—bear-hunter, 
pioneer settler, Congressman, writer and 
romancer, tool of the ‘interests,’ enemy of Andrew 
Jackson and finally one of the Spartan band that 
fell at the Texas Thermopyl, the Alamo; Crockett 
was made for romance He got it: in life and 
death he was the carrier of legend and no Ameti- 
cans, except possibly George Washington and 
Buffalo Bill, were so much exploited by the 
ancestors of the Madison Avenue geniuses. But 
there was a real David Crockett whom Professor 
Shackford has dug out of the legend with scholar 
ship and critical acumen. 

There is or was a real Oscar Hammerstein, 
but Mr. Sheean, although a more skilled writer 
than Professor Shackford, has not quite dug him 
out of the legend or even done all that might 
be done with the legend. Oscar Hammerstein was 
a Berliner who shipped off to make his fortune 
in America and did so, but in an unorthodox way. 
For although he had great inventive and business 
talents, he had as his object not money but the 
conirol of theatres, above all of opera houses. 
He left Berlin just before it began to boom, but 
we can be sure that, had he stayed, he would have 
had a duller life, no chance to run opera houses, 
to be innocently rude to kings, to insist that Lady 
Cunard give up her inalienable right to talk 
during all of an opera. In short, it took America 
to make young Hammerstein the startling figure 
ti: whom we owe the Stoll in Kingsway and New 
York largely owes the centralisation of New 
York’s pleasure quarter round Times Square. It 
is a fantastic story. One is inclined to suggest to 
the hero's grandson that it would make a good 
musical and Mr. Sheean brings to it knowledge 
and enthusiasm. But I, at any rate, wasn’t as 
excited as I had hoped to be. It is easier to make 
accounts of opera performances more interest- 
ing and intelligibie than accounts of theatrical 
performances. We can be told more of the sing- 
ing of Tetrazzini than of the acting of Sarah 
Bernhardt. But and but! The list of roles, of suc- 
cesses. of flops. of the tantrums of Russtiguzz' 


becomes cloying. Hammerstein was a showmag 
rather than a musical director. He died brok 
married to a shrew. His last fling, the London 
Opera House, houses Kismet instead of Salome 
and Times Square is squalid, drab, even the Astor 
has lost the noble simplicity of its name ang 
nobody knows or cares what is now lost of 
found there. But Hammerstein was, for a time, 
king of his wild frontier, just on the edge of the 
Indian country where Nathan Detroit roams, He, 
like David or Davy Crockett, justifies America, | 
But if it needed more justification, the two | 
English books on the country provide another. | 
What would our authors, with time on their hands, | 
do if they couldn’t write travel books about | 
America? If no books had been written mt 
f 





America in the past ten years Mr. Creasey’s 
harmless travelogue would serve some purpose, 
But in a year which has seen the publication of 
Mr. James Morris’s most admirable book, this : 
seems even more superfluous than usual. No such | 
criticism applies to Mr. Potter's book: For despite 

its title it is-Potter on Potter. Unkind critics 

might say that Mr. Potter has been hoisted on his | 
own upmanship, that while he could obviously | 
write a good book on America, that would clash | 
with the Potter persona. What we get is another © 
chronicle of the Potter way of life and some | 
reporting of the impact of the Potter technique on | 
America. But I fear that to score as Mr. Potter | 


: 


obviously wanted to do, you need more know. | 
ledge than he brought to the game. It is surely } 
not first-class upmanship to misspell Hay-Adams j 
as a way of snubbing the Adams family? And | 
since Mr. Potter has rather a thing about the | 
Jefferson Memorial (which, in fact, dates from 4 
the New Deal, not from the remote nineteenth- 7 
century past), he might note, for his next visit, 
the possibilities of that much-neglected monu- ) 
ment, the James Buchanan Memorial in Washing. | 
ton. To discuss that casually and contrast its § 
size and magnificence with the humble birthplace 
cabin at Mercersburg is recommended to players 
of this game. And upmanshipwise, you never, 
never say ‘Las Vegas, but always ‘Vegas.’ But } 
it is a tribute to the candour of the authors and 7 
to the fascination of the country that a lot of 
America gets past the Potter personality and seeps 
through the Creasey cosy prose. Theirs is a world 
far from that of Davy Crockett and Oscar 
Hammerstein. but it is recognisably American all 
the same 


a 


The Wizard War | 
FLaMe THROWER. By Andrew Wilson. (William | 
Kimber, 18s.) 
THe Secret War Gerald Pawle. 
(Harrap, 18s.) | 
(He Wizard War was the expression used by Sit } 
Winston Churchill to describe the ceaseless | 
struggle waged from 1939 to 1945 between Allied ? 
and enemy scientists. Here are two well-written | 
books which deal with this struggle but from | 
different standpoints. Andrew Wilson writes as 4 | 
‘user’ who led a troop of flame-throwing tanks | 
(‘crocodiles’) from Normandy until the final 
triumphant crossing of the Rhine. Gerald Paw } 
describes the work of the Royal Navy's Direc 
torate of Miscellaneous Weapon Development—} 
more familiarly known as The Wheezers and 
Dodgers—which under the inspiring leadership } 
of the Canadian scientist Sir Charles Goodeve 
invented and developed many of the weapons | 
and devices which assisted us to victory. ; 
Sir Charles Goodeve and Major-General Sit © 
Percy Hobart. who commanded the curious col- | 
lection of specialised tanks which made up the 
79th Armoured Division, were men who had 


1939-45. By 
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much in common; a ruthless determination to get 
things done, a complete disregard for Whitehall’s 
red tape, and the ability to inspire their subor- 
dinates with their own zeal. Andrew Wilson 
certainly considered his ‘crocodiles’ to be war-. 
winning weapons and, when evacuated to 
England with wounds, spared no effort to get back 
to his troop. It is when writing about his experi- 

ences as a troop leader that he is at his best. 
Gerald Pawle’s canvas is broader and he writes 
at greater length. Many of the inventions he 
describes will be news to most readers since they 
have until now been shrouded in secrecy. So per- 
haps will be his account of the distinguished part 
played by Nevil Shute, the novelist, in the Wizard 
War. Some of the devices described rival Heath 
Robinson in conception. One such was the ‘Great 
Panjandrum’ which consisted of two enormous 
steel wheels, each ten feet in diameter, connected 
by an axle filled with high explosive. This was to 
be launched against the enemy shore from a land- 
ing craft, and would be driven at a speed of sixty 
miles per hour by means of rockets fitted to the 
circumference of each wheel. Like some vast 
Catherine wheel it would thunder up the beach 
until exploding with devastating effect against the 
enemy’s concrete defences. Whether the ‘Great 
Panjandrum’ qualified to be a Wheeze or a Dodge 
is hard to say, but it is easy to understand how 
Sir Charles Goodeve’s brilliant team sometimes 
found it hard to sell their ideas to the more con- 

servative-minded members of the Admiralty. 
JAMES LUNT 


Galsworthy 


For Some WE LovebD: An Intimate Portrait of 
Ada and John Galsworthy. By R. H. 
Mottram. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 

Wen Hugh Kingsmill visited Oscar‘ Wilde 

beyond the Styx he asked for his opinion of 

Galsworthy. ‘Ah, Galsworthy. What a mind! 

How simple was his formula of success and how 

absolutely original! By accusing the upper- 

middle class of being aristocrats, he immediately 
outdistanced every possible competitor for the 
favour of the most important section of the 
reading public. Very earnestly, but with perfect 
breeding, he begged the most timid, the most 
sentimental, and the most unreal division of our 
society to bridle their arrogance and lay their 
cynicism aside, and make sober their raiment, 
and beat the hooves of their trampling steeds 
into flat-irons for their poorer brethren. They 
were, of course, absolutely enchanted, and 
promised to do exactly what he had asked of 
them, and they forswore curious sins which they 
had never committed, and repented of mad follies 
which they could not even conceive.’ The parody 
contains some good criticism, but it does not 
explain the former prestige of Galsworthy in 
other countries than his own. The writer who 
refused a knighthood and accepted the Order of 

Merit was also awarded the Nobel Prize. His 

best work was all composed before the First 

World War: The Island Pharisees, The Country 

House, The Man of Property, and the plays 

The Silver Box, Strife and Justice. Here the moral 

tone of the satirist was sustained if a trifle thin. 

As Max Beerbohm said, ‘He is nothing if not 

judicial.. He was a moralist, and believed that 

‘most surviving books and authors have been a 

blend of artist and moralist.’ In his earlier works 

he was also, in his limited way, an artist, with a 

true sense of form. He dismissed Scott and Byron 

as ‘word-heapers of the worst order’ but had a 

certain admiration for Maupassant and Tur- 

geniev which is here and there evident. He was 
not a cultivated man; certainly not a bookish 
one. 


These were not the works that gained him his 
enormous public. Artist and moralist alike were 
lost in proliferation of the Forsyte Saga. Mr. 
Mottram throws some light on this, but often as 
it were unwittingly, for his admiration for John 
and Ada Galsworthy, whom he knew intimately 
for many years, is blinding. Intimately? They can 
scarcely be said to have inspired intimacy. The 
famous eyeglass was too often quelling. Harrow, 
New College and the Junior Carlton, so often 
referred to with a kind of awe in Mr. Mottram’s 
pages, produced a strangely frigid, one might 
almost say synthetic, character. ‘That quiet, 
modest but firm compromise, that having the 
best of both worlds. . . .’ ‘His devotion to Ada, 
his affection for Conrad, were stimulated not by 
similarity but by difference of character... .’ 

Galsworthy was the symbol of the middle-class 
Englishman whom he first satirised and then 
came to admire as the postwar world destroyed 
the values of the nineteenth century. Mr. Mot- 
tram speaks of ‘the large, distinguished and 
wealthy Galsworthy family,’ but the family was 
one of small yeomen farmers in Devonshire until 
Galsworthy’s father made money in the City of 
London. He is typical of the second generation 
of such a family. Since the days of Thomas 
Arnold we have manufactured gentlemen as well 
as other objects for export. There was a minor 
artist in Galsworthy, but the compromise so much 
admired by Mr. Mottram eventually stifled him. 

t is clear that he was a good man and a just 
one and that he enjoyed an unusually happy 
marriage. His affaire with his cousin’s wife lasted 
for ten years before her divorce and his marriage 
to her in 1905. The stimulus given by his 
deliberate if unaggressive flouting of convention 
(he was cut by some of his contemporaries after 
the divorce) obviously inspired his best work. As 
soon as he was accepted as a success, something 
died in the artist: a common phenomenon. 

Mr. Mottram takes the view that his work 
grew better and better; but in fact the original 
sharp tone is blurred by a fond prolixity. The 
President of the PEN Club absorbed the young 
satirist, and his books, with their nostalgic picture 
of a vanished age, sold in their thousands. 
It would be interesting to know how this 
strange export now sells in the USSR: decadent, 
soporific and sentimental, it gives not a bad slant 
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“Now that leading S.S. officers are again at liberty, pensioned and even thinking 
of putting on their uniforms again, it is timely to have this detailed record of 
their appalling organization.” — The Times 
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‘“‘No future historian of this gruesome phenomenon will be able to by-pass Mr. 
Reitlinger’s solid and exact research achievement.’’ — Observer 


“The facts have here been sifted with industry and skill.”” — Financial Times 
“The clearest picture that has yet emerged.” — Glasgow Herald 
“Meticulous, well documented history.” — New York Herald Tribune 


THE S.S: ALIBI OF A NATION, 1922—1945 (Heinemann, 35s., illustrated) by 
GERALD REITLINGER, author of “The Final Solution.” 
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on an England grasping and vulgar, yet redeemed 
by echoes of honour and justice; by a skeletal 
‘good form.’ JOHN DAVENPORT 


Cognisance 


THE PRoBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE. By A. J. Ayer. 
(Macmillan, 18s., and Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.) . 


LoGic AND KNOWLEDGE: Essays, 1901-1950. 
By Bertrand Russell. (Unwin, 25s.) 


PHILOSOPHICAL analysis has been called by pro- 
fessor Wisdom the journey ‘from the familiar to 
the familiar.’ Lord Russell, though he discovered 
a number of new ways of setting out on this 
journey, has been unable to complete it himself. 
He has journeyed from common sense to para- 
dox, but never the whole way back: ‘The point 
of philosophy [he writes] is to start with some- 
thing so simple as not to seem worth stating, and 
to end with something so paradoxical that no one 
will believe it.” Professor Ayer, on the other hand, 
has now finished the journey in very good shape 
—a journey which is necessary for the 
philosopher, because no philosophical problem 
(least of all in the theory of knowledge) can be 
fully understood without making it. He says, in 
a significant conclusion to one of the main sec- 
tions of his book, ‘It may well be thought that such 
an answer could have been given at the outset, 
without so much ado. But here, as so often in 
philosophy, the important work consists not in the 
formulation of an answer, which often turns out 
to be almost platitudinous, but in making the way 
clear for its acceptance.’ Moore might have 
written this, but never Russell; for it is in the end 
impossible to return from paradox to an illumined 
common sense without heeding Moore’s warn- 
ings against the misuse of the crucial words in 
our language. 

The journey is arduous; but its difficulty is as 
nothing compared with that of writing a good 
guide-book to this puzzling territory. The Prob- 
lem of Knowledge impresses by its rare combina- 
tion of vigour and maturity, coupled with an 
objectivity which is especially admirable in one 
who has been subject to such constant and such 
ignorant vilification. Though he has rightly ig- 
nored the attacks of the misinformed, Ayer has 
not been ashamed to admit (and indeed to restate 
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with elegance and force) arguments against his 
earlier positions put forward by serious critics. He 
has, in all, the greatness of a thinker who is more 
concerned with the truth than with self-defence. 
Though professionals will find in this book much 
that is familiar to them, they will learn much from 
it. Above all they will learn, if they are capable 
of learning, how to-write a philosophical book. 

The philosophy which emerges is one much 
closer to common sense than that of Language, 
Truth and Logic, or even that of The Foundations 
of Empirical Knowledge. Various forms of scep- 
ticism (about the existence of material objects, 
or of other people, or about our knowledge of 
the future and the past) are first propounded and 
pressed home, then examined and finally routed 
with a devastating neatness. The arguments and 
counter-arguments, for all the economy of Ayer’s 
style, have an almost dramatic quality. The book 
is s@ thorough, so’penetrating, rigorous and up 
to date, and at the same time so readable and 
manageable, that it is unlikely to have a serious 
competitor for many years. 

The reprint of some of Lord Russell’s papers 
(hitherto inaccessible except in back numbers of 
periodicals) will be welcomed not only by pro- 
fessional philosophers, but also by all who wish 
to understand how philosophy got into its 
present state. For the non-specialist the most in- 
teresting section of the book will be the series of 
lectures given in 1918 under the title “The 
Philosophy of Logical Atomism.’ They are a good 
deal easier to read than Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, 
which will always remain the classical statement 
of the atomist position. Taken in conjunction 
with Professor Urmson’s useful little book Philo- 
sophical Analysis (which shows how present-day 
philosophy grew out of criticism, including self- 
criticism, of the atomists) these lectures offer to 
the layman a relatively painless way of catching 
up with modern philosophy. Russell, as may be 
seen from July’s Hibbert Journal, disapproves of 
(and to a great degree misunderstands) the new 
trends; but this is only fair-—for in like manner 
did his fathers unto him when he was a prophet. 

The ‘blurbs’ (that is the only appropriate word) 
which Russell’s editor has put in before cach of 
the papers contain some useful historical infor- 
mation; they also contain many advertisements 
of his own rather adolescent opinions about 
philosophy and philosophers. These, though they 
cannot reduce Russell's stature (nor, for a 
different reason, his editor's), mar the book. In 
one of them he refers to as ‘some recent capers’ 
the work of «a school of philosophy which has 
grown directly out of the thought of Russell and 
his great Cambridge associates. It is therefore 
fitting that we should have at the same time, in 
Ayer’s book, «a work of first-class importance by 
a member of this school. R. M. HARE 


Naval Occasions 

Graf Serer. By Michael Powell. (Hodder and 

Stoughton, 15s.) 
Orpeat Betow Zero. By 

(Souvenir Press, 18s.) 
DiscHaRGED Deap. By Sydney Hart. (Odhams 

Press, 13s. 6d.) 
Graf Spee by Michael Powell is the book of his 
film, The Battle of the River Plate, which is not 
to be confused with, or indeed compared to, Mr. 
Dudley Pope's excellent book of the same name. 
Mr: Powell has transferred from the film large 
chunks of dialogue verbatim. Much of this is 
highly artificiat, owing to Mr. Powell's fondness 
for over-dramatising. Yet his statement on the 
dust-jacket, ‘This is not a historical document, it 
is an adventure story,’ disarms most criticism, and 
at least the book does not suffer from the film’s 


Georges Blond. 
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visual unreality. In a final chapter Mr. Powell's 
explanation of Captain Langsdorff's seemingly 
baffling behaviour is the most illuminating and 
satisfactory I have yet read. 

From the hysterical blurb of Ordeal Below 
Zero you might think you were on to another 
jazzed-up adventure story. ‘Each journey,’ says 
the blurb-writer, referring to the Arctic convoys, 
‘was a perilous struggle for survival.’ This is 
rubbish. On two of the convoys which I sailed in 
we weren't attacked once, and this was also true 
of others. Why embroider when the material you 
already have is what it is? As it happens, M. 
Blond has written a first-rate objective account of 
all the main Arctic naval operatiens—convoys 
P.Q. 16 and 17, the sortie of the Hipper and 
Lutzow, the X-craft attack on the Tirpitz, the 
sinking of the Scharnhorst. 


Sydney Hart served in submarines as a 
stoker. He writes in a charming, leisurely, mid- 
Victorian style in which numerous depth-charge 
attacks and the deaths of almost all his shipmates 
are mentioned as a sort of afterthought (e.g., 
‘Leading Stoker Thompson—since lost, alas !— 
was filling in a form.’). He adores his officers, he 
quotes from Kipling, Mark Twain, Belloc and the 
Bible, and he is apt to start a sentence : ‘It may 
perhaps interest my readers...’ All that is 
missing are the chapter headings : ‘I go to sea—I 
am shanghaied-—I am demobbed, etc.’ A most 
unusual collector's piece. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Cartoons 


[HE Compceat ImMpiper. Edited by Cyril Ray. 
(Putnam, 25s.) 

THE Goop Tempered PENCIL. By Fougasse. (Rein- 
hardt, 20s.) 

My HusBanD CartwriGut. By Olivia Manning. 
(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 


MAx Presents. By Giovannetti. (Macmillan, 
17s. 6d.) 

THe Lovers’ Bepsipe Book. By Raymond Pey- 
net. (Perpetua, 10s. 6d.) 

FUNNIER Stitt. By David Langdon. (Methuen, 
8s. 6d.) 


Tue thought of Christmas and the New Year 
ignites in the publisher's heart a desire to get as 
much humorous and eye-catching material on 
the market as possible, and the objective of 
most of this Yuletide literary ammunition is the 
bedside table in the guest room. The Compleat 
Imbiber should undoubtedly charm its way to 
many such a target. It is a lovingly compounded 
potpourri of recollection, information and wit 
on and around the subject of ‘intelligent drink- 
ing, and is as immediately satisfying to read as 
it is lovely to look upon. No pains have been 
spared to present the best, either in the choice 
of authors and artists, who include such diverse 
talents as Sir Compton Mackenzie, Patrick 
Campbell, Humphrey Lyttelton, Michael ffolkes, 
John Minton and Pearl Falconer, or in the print- 
ing, typography and layout of the book itself. It 
is, in fact, a volume whose bedside manner should 
be the envy of all its competitors. 

The Good Tempered Pencil, by Fougasse, is 
a ‘survey of modern humorous art in Great 
Britain and the United States,’ and the prose 
matter contained therein is just about as lengthy 
and portentous as the blurb suggests. Every con- 
ceivable aspect of pictorial humour from the 
early days of Punch is exhaustively investigated, 
the rather chatty style adding, if anything, to the 
exhaustion. However, there are almost as many 
jokes reproduced as there are pages (226), and 


this does add some leaven to an otherwise doughy 
loaf. 

My Husband Cartwright is a collection of 
humorous pieces that appeared in Punch, all to 
do with a husband-type character of talkative, 
Left-wing tendencies who travels, makes a great 
many friends, and gets into awkward situations, 
Miss Manning’s writing is light, sensitive and 
accurately observant, and there are many amus- 
ing moments in the book, but the central charac- 
ter, Cartwright, has, unfortunately, neither the 
charm nor the style to justify his leading role, 
There are many excellent illustrations in the Ben 
Shahn tradition by Len Deighton. 

Max Presents is a showcase for the talents of 
the Italian artist P. L. Giovannetti, whose brain- 
child, the round rodent named Max, has appeared 
in many sequences in Punch and has become 
something of a cult. Giovannetti turns out to be 
a very funny artist, more in the ‘Caran D’Ache’ 
tradition than any other, whose speciality is the 
big build-up and the final let-down. A lot of his 
charm comes from the fact that he is not afraid 
to let his characters roar with laughter, which is 
refreshing in this age of the dead-pan pictorial 
joke, and his human beings are as lovingly and 
ludicrously observed and portrayed as _ his 
animals. This is a good buy whether or not you 
are an admirer of the exuberant hamster Max. 

In The Lovers’ Bedside Book Raymond Peynet 
again takes flight upon the wings of his wholly 
original and Gallic fancy and follows his tousled 
and poetic little characters through a myriad of 
strange whims and pictorial figures of speech. 
His invention seems to be endless, and although 
he confines himself, both in aim and in execution, 
to the narrowest of limits, his whimsy never 
palls and his charm retains its freshness and 
spontaneity. 

Finally, David Langdon has another contribu- 
tion to make, a collection with the rather for- 
bidding title of Funnier Still. ‘Still Funny’ would 
perhaps have been a better choice. Langdon is of 
the ‘Highly Predictable’ school of funny artists; 
his characters are not always exactly the same, 
as with, say, Charles Addams, but he always 
retains a rigidity of line which extends itself to 
the nature of the people depicted, and one is rarely 
surprised, with him, into a sudden startled hoot 
of laughter, since startled hoots are best 
engendered by very funny drawings exactly 
matching very funny ideas. Langdon’s ideas are 
often very funny, but his drawings have a ten- 
dency, in relation to the ideas, to be functional 
and, forgive the word, vehicular. 

JACK SCHWAB 


Human Faces 


Four Wortuirs. By Wallace Notestein. (Cape, 
18s.) 

THERE are two Professor Notesteins. One is the 
meticulous, austere, somewhat forbidding editor 
of seventeenth-century Parliamentary debates, 
whose learning and industry have added so much 
to our knowledge of English constitutional his- 
tory. The other is the unbuttoned, genial, humane 
artist in human sympathy who delighted us with 
his English Folk nearly twenty years ago. This 
volume is by the second Professor Notestein, 
though he may have benefited here and there from 
the collaboration of the first. 

The longest, and the best, of these studies deals 
with John Chamberlain. With rare imaginative 
insight Professor Notestein has brought to life 
this apparently unpromisingly impersonal char- 
acter. Piecing together shreds and patches of evi- 
dence, he builds up a rounded and convincing 
picture of the old bachelor who spent his mature 
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years observing and reporting on the turbulent 
thrusting world of ruling-class society in the reign 
of James I. And slowly, whilst ostensibly describ- 
ing Chamberlain’s attitude towards other people, 
Professor Notestein subtly prepares us for the 
suggestion that ‘so long as Chamberlain stuck to 
his role of observer his dignity was maintained, 
he had undergone no setback, no public disgrace, 
to which men might point.’ He too was perhaps 
acting a part, covering up loneliness and lack of 
courage by his impersonal, detached and ironical 
comment on the ambitious follies of others. 
Chamberlain, Professor Notestein thinks, was 
‘more like an Englishman of our own time than 
any other seventeenth-century man of whom I 
can think.’ 

Next we have the formidable Lady Anne 
Clifford, Countess successively of Cumberland 
and Pembroke. Life for her began at the age of 
fifty-nine, when her second husband died. She 
then cast aside her religious melancholy, and 
entered upon a life of incredible vigour, touring 
round her northern estates, surrounded with 
feudal pomp, and grinding the faces of her 
tenants with gusto. John Taylor, the “Water Poet,’ 
was one of the earliest and most successful of 


self-puffing literary charlatans. He would 
announce a proposed journey—e.g., from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh and back without spending a 
penny. He would be lavishly entertained. and 


‘ tipped on the way, and on his return he would 


publish a poem praising the hospitable and indi- 
cating those who had been less generous. ‘The 
scheme,’ writes Professor Notestein drily, ‘proved 
rewarding.’ The last of Professor Notestein’s 
worthies is Oliver Heywood, the Presbyterian 
divine who helped to introduce ‘the moral yearn- 
ings of the middle classes in towns’ to the ‘rough, 
almost wild people with rude and arrogant 
manners’ who inhabited Craven, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Outstanding in all these essays, apart from 
their superb technical skill, is Professor Note- 
stein’s respect for and inquisitiveness about 
human beings, as they are and for what they are. 
He loves the England of the seventeenth century 
as unashamedly and unembarrassedly as perhaps 
only an American can. The picture of the author 
which emerges is even more attractive than those 
which he draws himself: a craftsman of the 
highest order, who is so old-fashioned as to love 
his fellow men. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Phoenix Re-kindled 


Tue Dark SuN: A Study of D. H. Lawrence. By 
Graham Hough. (Duckworth, 25s.) 


Tuis is the first major critical book on Lawrence 
to aim actively at completeness. It is also written 
with what is in this contexi a peculiarly important 
combination of gifts: deep, even excited concern 
for the essence of its subject, with detachment 
and geniality and even a genial sense—useful if 
minor asset in the writer on Lawrence—of the 
ridiculous. Mr. Hough began his work, it appears, 
through an inquiry into ‘the many attempts in the 
last hundred years to find satisfaction for the 
religious impulse outside Christianity.’ He claims 
that in this field, and apart from Yeats, Lawrence 
alone achieved something truly significant; and 
the closing pages of The Dark Sun are an out- 
standing and moving account of the extent of 
that achievement and of its limits. On the other 
hand Mr. Hough writes with amenity and quiet 
humour, can be deft enough to make his point 
about Lady Chatterley’s Lover by an apt quota- 
tion from Dr. Johnson, and can give his reader, 
in his more discursive passages, a sense of the 
resources of mature normality which here make 
sympathetic contact with Lawrence’s intense but 
agitated insights. 

What transpires is something of the total 
Lawrentian contour, the total growth, range and 
achievement. Starting at The White Peacock with 
its roots in George Eliot and Hardy, through the 
major early novels to Women in Love, Mr. Hough 
traces the basic shift of interest from the lyrical 
outer fabric of life to the radical inner forces of 
personality or of cultural change. This gave 
Lawrence a fuller insight into the kaleidoscopic 
switches of mood and attitude which one person 
may undergo and still remain himself, and this 
in its turn brought a more open yet more varied 


" and perhaps more living idea of the total unity 


of a novel. Meanwhile, in the war years, Law- 
rence turned towards the social relation in its full 
extent, and the general sources of human power: 
Kangaroo is a studied rejection of Christianity, 
and The Plumed Serpent (of which there is a very 
full discussion) offers Lawrence's ill-focused 
alternative, part moving, part monstrous. 

On the whole it is the novels which prove to 
have been Lawrence's living frontier in matters 
of thought: the important Tales resuming their 


findings with cleaner art and economy. Mr. 
Hough fits ‘The Woman Who Rode Away’ and 
‘The Man Who Died’ into this argument; rightly, 
I fear, sees ‘St. Mawr’ as failing; and, wrongly per- 
haps, declines to see ‘The Man who Loved Islands’ 
as a smaller though relevant success. In the last 
phase, Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence moves 
back towards his home place and the original 
sources of his power. Mr. Hough links ‘The Virgin 
and The Gipsy’ with this, of course, but he speaks 
only of the ‘sardonic dexterity’ of the late story 
‘Things.’ Yet what Lawrence is sardonically con- 
templating here, in the disguise of a dexterous 
somersault as between America and Europe, is 
the psychological impasse which he was in him- 
self; this work is a telling addition to Mr. Hough’s 
thesis. Peculiarly relevant, also, is the actual end 
of Lady Chatterley (on the expurgations of which, 
by the way, The Dark Sun is decorously but 
decisively informative). Lawrence’s total move- 
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ment, in one work after another, had been to- 
wards an emancipation which was also a 
bewilderment and a geographical uprooting. His 
last novel does not find its resolution in this way; 
though it cannot be said that it embodies a 
satisfactory alternative. 

The value of this total focus overrides Mr. 
Hough’s many illuminating discussions of the 
individual novels and the major Tales. Yet 
although The Dark Sun aims at comprehensive- 
ness, some aspects of Lawrence’s astonishingly 
varied achievements have still escaped it. The 
admirable chapter on the poems, for instance, 
sometimes has a feeling for rhythm and nuance 
which makes one sorry that the book never dis- 
cusses the detailed texture of Lawrence’s prose. 
Little is also said of Lawrence’s Letters (major 
literature by themselves) or the criticism; though 
the latter came into being closely with the verse 
and fiction, and some essays (that on Galsworthy, 
say, or the late Preface to the poems) much 
enrich Mr. Hough’s critical findings. 

All this is merely to like The Dark Sun well 
enough to wish it longer. But no one agrees with 
a good critical book throughout; and I cannot 
share, for example, Mr. Hough’s view that Law- 
rence’s fiction ‘never even approaches the tragic 
mode.’ In Women in Love, to take one case, 
Birkin is as clearly (if not of course as blatantly) 
wanting as Gerald: which means that, Law- 
rence’s intentions aside, the book cannot ulti- 
mately be taken save as deeply tragic. Nor can 
‘The Doctrine’ stand quite as firmly or neatly as 
this book suggests in the chapter on it. Lawrence’s 
‘absolute need’ (Mr. Hough quotes this) to make 
his intuitions, his feel of life, turn doctrine led 
not merely to what is from the intellectual stand- 
point a jumble, but, more significant, to a 
hubristic and reiterative insistence of tone which 
ultimately negates itself; this was, perhaps, the 
counterpart of that streak of cruelty and ‘snarling 
gracelessness’ which Mr. Hough rightly diagnoses 
from time to time in the fiction. 

It is difficult to review books by one’s friends, 
and I may have been first over-struck by The 
Dark Sun and then over-anxious to look for sun- 
spots as compensation. But I am sure that this 
book is a permanent and central contribution to 
Lawrence literature. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 


















Medizval Churches 


ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN: The Middle Ages. 
By Geoffrey Webb. (The Pelican History of 
Art: Penguin Books, 52s. 6d.) 

WITHIN the limitations described below, the latest 

addition to the monumental Pelican History of 

Art is as authoritative, as widely scholarly, and 

as thorough as may be expected both from its 

author and from the series of which it forms a 

part. In it Professor Webb deals with British (and 

Irish) architecture from the seventh century to the 

middle of the sixteenth, when Mr. John Summer- 

son takes over the tale with his Architecture in 

Britain, 1530-1830, published three years ago, and 

the range of his learning is as great as anyone 

could wish. 

But the inevitable comparison with Mr. Sum- 
merson’s companion volume shows how far it is 
from what would have been possible. Professor 
Webb does not communicate the sense of political 
change, change of customs, of worship, of wealth, 
of ideas and ideals, in short of life as she was lived, 
of which architecture is the most splendid record. 
It is just this sense which is so abun@antly present 
in Mr. Summerson’s book. This lack is in part the 
natural consequence of two strangely arbitrary 
restrictions which Professor Webb imposes on 
himself. As he explains in his foreword, he denies 
himself the consideration of the ‘social and 
economic forces which brought about the erec- 
tion of buildings of different types.’ He also limits 
himself to those buildings whose appearance was 
‘dictated by non-material considerations .. . by 
an appeal to the imagination,’ and finds that this 
excludes castles. (Did castles really not appeal to 
the imagination?) The bulk of the book thus 
deals with the cathedrals. 

But architecture is an applied art, and buildings, 
however they may be treated in this book or that, 
are too much the product of many diverse forces 
to be understood apart from these forces. All the 
material is there, but Professor Webb, because of 
his deliberately shallow approach, is not really 
master of it. He passes from detailed description 
to detailed description without pausing to stand 
back and tell the reader what was happening in 
terms of those slow inner changes which alone 
make sense of history. There is one word which 
keeps recurring and which shows the essential 
aridity of the approach; the word is ‘precocity.’ 
When he comes to a new sort of building, a 
building which others might call original, and 
which raises all the crucial problems of con- 


ceptual ecology—of invention versus precedent, 
of communication, of purpose, of historical 
change itself—Professor Webb calls it ‘pre- 
cocious.’ He is quite overwhelmed by the pre- 
cocity of Durham Cathedral, for instance, and 
goes so far as to call it a building which ‘looks 
towards the future.’ It is the schoolboy’s ‘Coming 
events cast their shadows before.’ They don’t, of 
course; perhaps the least interesting thing about 
Durham itself is that other people later built 
other buildings like it. What is interesting is why 
the builders of Durham built it unlike earlier 
buildings. On this and similar questions, Professor 
Webb falls short. 

There is in fact a sort of shyness about that 
seizing of the manifold grains of fact and setting 
of them down in comprehensible handfuls of 
presentation and explanation which distinguishes 
the historian from the chronicler or the inventory 
clerk. I say shyness, and not inability. Every now 
and then a glimpse of this ordering faculty comes 
through, as when he gives reasons for believing 
that the builders of Peterborough Cathedral were 
familiar with the principles of harmonic propor- 
tion as they are expounded in Plato’s Timaus 
and in Pythagoras. But too often the dry little 
facts are left to speak for themselves. 

There are 192 pages of plates, and this is a fine 
collection. Is it really possible, though, that the 
Octagon at Ely, one of the most beautiful things 
in England, should be so unphotographable? 

- WAYLAND YOUNG 


Know Your Enemy 
AN exceptional number of rewarding books on 
Soviet matters has appeared over the last few 
months. 

Soviet Attitudes towards Authority, by Mar- 
garet Mead (Tavistock Publications, 21s.), is the 
result of an exciting idea—the application of the 
author’s unrivalled anthropological know-how to 
a study of Soviet character. Unfortunately it is 
impossible to research on the spot as one 
might do in New Guinea or Chicago, and material 
is either from rather unrepresentative refugees 
or from Soviet official teachings. This is rather 
like forming a view of Victorian England on the 
evidence, of Frank Harris and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. But Dr. Mead is well aware of the 
inadequacy of her material, and the book is full 
of useful particular insights. 

Colonel Tokaev is by far the most interesting 
of the defectors who have come west from the 
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USSR. His autobiographical second volume 
Comrade X (Harvill Press, 21s.) gives more of the 
authentic flavour of Soviet life than any book J 
have seen. His account of the rather vague and 
ineffective conspiracy in which he was involved 
is less important—to us at least. But when he is 
describing the intrigues in his aviation laboratory, 
his tough interviews with Malenkoy, Stalin and 
others, or his nightmare life under Serov’'s super. 
vision in Berlin, this uncompromising character 
makes the Soviet system come to life as no 
anthropologist could. 

Three Who Made a Revolution, by Bertram D. 
Wolfe (Thames and Hudson, 30s.), is an account 
of the pre-revolutionary lives of Lenin, Trotsky 
and Stalin. As sheer vivid biography it deserves 
the sale of one of the popular historical ‘lives,’ 
At the same time its erudition on early Bolshevik 
matters (and their later misrepresentation) is un- 
equalled. The author's investigation of the whys 
and hows of Bolshevism and its doctrines con- 
vincingly traces many of the Party’s character- 
istics to the accidents of Lenin’s personality, just 
as present-day Russia bears the imprint of Stalin's 
paranoia. 

The Soviet Army, edited by Captain Liddell 
Hart (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 36s.), is one of 
those books which must be called indispensable; 
there simply are no others of anything like its 
completeness. History, tactics, organisation, 
politics—everything in fact is covered. The 
thirty-nine essays are, indeed, of very variable 
quality. (There are even elementary errors like 
the confusion, on page 50, of General Kamenev 
with Kamenev the politician; but these blemishes 
are few.) And Mr. Leonard Schapiro, Mr. J. M. 
Mackintosh, General Guderian, Sir Eric Ashby, 
Colonel Reinhardt and others are both informa- 
tive and illuminating. 

Mr. Leonard Schapiro’s own book, The Origin 
of the Communist Autocracy (Bell, 35s.), is indis- 
pensable in a far more serious sense, unpreten- 
tiously though it reads. His account of the early 
opposition to the Bolsheviks shows what real 
authoritativeness means. From the uncut pages of 
the British Museum’s copy of the /zvestia of the 
Central Committee, and many other obvious but 
insufficiently worked sources, he has rehabilitated 
the facts. And thus we can at last be purged of a 
clutter of legends which most of us had uncriti- 
cally accepted from Carr, Deutscher and others. 
Is it piling insult upon injury to add that Mr. 
Schapiro is also more readable than his predeces- 
sors in the field? J. E. M. ARDEN 
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ACROSS 

1 They are not likely to be walking to a wake! (13) 
9 No more equestrian exercise astride? (9) 
10 Rivet attention on the fountain (5). 
11 Charlotte's the girl for this (5). 
12 Rouse the combines into activity? (9) 
13 Nothing flabby in the saint (7). 
15 It’s the girl I epitomise, by gum! (7) 
17 3 > in order for the OC to be behind the clock? 


19 Bh Fame—if I e’er took delight in thy ——’ 
(Byron) (7). 
21 One play is to be produced here (9). 


23 After morning the freeze-up is announced; 
you'll need a hood! (5) 
24 With my cloak I'm to be seen, says the raccoon 


(5). 
25 Nineteen finds superlative expression in this (9), 
26 They present a stiff front to the world (7, 6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on January 15 and addressed: Crossword No. 921, 99 Gower St., 


Chambers’s Twentieth € 





14 Just a straightforward quarrel (9). 
16 Is ‘When it was Dark’ his favourite reading? (9) 
17 Cash in at mealtimes for the birds on the 


18 See a cut in these diamonds? (7) 
19 They’ve gone to ground or to be ground? (7) 
20 ‘A man severe he was, and —— to view’ (Gold- 


22 Tales for the littlest? (5) 
23 The morning’s at one for the fiddler! (5) 


ry. New Version, j 


DOWN 
2 The housing experts are concerned here about a 
toss (9). 
3 London was Spenser’s most kindly one (5). 
4 Square gardens across the Atlantic (7). 
5 Pugs win this when reorganised (7). 
6 Like a bag in the left luggage office? (5, 4) 
7 Poetically in the way (5). 
8 Tosti’s all tied up with the painter (6). 
9 Hamlet’s insect pest (5). 


collective farm? (6) 


smith) (5). 





London, WC1. 
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Solution on January 18 


The winners of Crossword No. 919 are ; 
The White House, Harpford, Nr. 
mp CONnesrorD, QC, 


Solution to No. 919 on page 32 


Masor-Generar G, CHRETHAM, 
Sidmouth, Devon, and the Rt. Hon. 


25 Cheyne Walk, London, SW3 
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Eyes are turned on the United States in the hope 
» of economic as well as political salvation. It is 


’ } certainly true to say that if America booms, the 


sterling area, supplying so many raw materials, 
, cannot fall into depression, although for other 
reasons Britain’s share of the world’s trade in 
manufactures may continue to fall. What has 
been sustaining the American boom—and is 
likely to carry it through 1957—is the extra- 
ordinary high rate of business spending on new 
plant and equipment undertaken not only for the 
normal expansion of output to take care of the 
increase in population and the rise in the standard 
of living, but for research and the development 
of new processes, particularly in the oil, chemical, 
electrical and aircraft industries. Manufacturing 
industry is to spend no less than $6,000 million 
on research in 1957, which is more than the entire 
gross capital formation in the UK last year! In 
1956 the total business spending on capital 
account in the US was in excess of $35,000 mil- 
lion—22 per cent. more than in 1955. According 
to current estimates the increase in the 1957 
spending over 1956 will be 11 per cent. to 15 
per cent. True, the over-all rate of increase is 
slowing down. Some industrial spending will be 
below 1956: others sharply above—electric 
power 25 per cent. up, for example, and oil 50 
per cent. up. If the paitern of the previous invest- 
ment boom is followed business expenditures on 
new plant and equipment will increase for four 
years—the rate of increase flattening out in the 
last two—and decline in the fifth. This will take 
the present boom through to 1958, the decline 
coming in 1959! 

oJ . * 


The flattening out, I think, may be more 
~ pronounced in 1957-58 than it was in 1952-53, 
not only because of the present dear money policy 
but because of steel shortages or over-full employ- 
ment. (The American economy seems to need at 
least 2} per cent. unemployment to maintain its 
- flexibility and at present it has got about 2} per 
cent.) Nevertheless capital spending approaching 
$40,000 million, added to defence spending of 
over $40,000 million—$80,000 million out of a 
total gross national product of $412,000 million— 
would appear to be enough to keep the economy 
steady, even if retail spending and automobile buy- 
ing are not up to expectations. Last year, for 
example, automobile output was down by 27 per 
cent. but the gross national product was still 5 per 
cent. up. About one dollar in seven of personal con- 
sumption is on credit, which may seem risky but 
in fact it is hire-purchase which makes the 
American such a keen worker. Last year the 
worker had a 7 per cent. rise in wages and salaries, 
but his real gain, after allowing for the rise in 
prices, was only 4 per cent. When labour costs 
rise the employer spends more on capital account 
te save labour, increase productivity and protect 
his profits. It is a real donkey-and-carrot economy. 
The danger to the economy will come when the 
donkey gets bored with the carrot or suffers from 
4 bad attack of indigestion. 
* * * 


The Wall Street donkey is showing signs of 
boredom or indigestion for different reasons. 
Dearer money, which is still being applied by 
the Federal Reserve authorities, has caused a 

heavy fall in the bond market, so that high-grade 
company bonds are now being floated on a 4} 
per cent. to 5 per cent. range instead of the 
34 per cent. to 3} per cent. range of 1955. 
Institutional investors are finding it more attrac- 
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tive to buy bonds than some over-priced equity 
shares selling at over twenty-five times their 
annual earnings. The market has therefore 
become very selective, particularly as 1956 was 
not a good year for some company profits. The 
Steel strike upset the earnings of the steel com- 
panies, excessive competition in consumer goods 
brought down the profit margins of the companies 
in the consumer trades; in fact, it was only the 
utility companies which recorded a uniform rise 
in profits. But the technical position of the market 
seems sound enough and there are large funds 
waiting to be invested on any sizeable fall. The 
industrial share index has been as high as 521 
and is now 496. A 5 per cent. fall is not very 
enticing, but a heavier fall could come about if 
the authorities pressed their dear money policy 
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very much farther. Mr. Sinclair Weeks, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who expects 1957 ‘to be a 
better year than 1956,” is still concerned about 
growing inflation just because consumer prices, 
after a long period of stability, have risen 2} 
per cent. in the last twelve months. ‘Government, 
business, labour and the consumer,’ he said, ‘all 
have a responsibility in fostering healthy growth 
and in avoiding attitudes encouraging to an 
inflationary boom or other excesses.’ Sound 
money is a fetish with the bankers and financiers 
who run the Eisenhower administration and it is 
quite possible that they will pursue their dear 
money craze too far and bring Wall Street down 
10 per cent. or more. That would, no doubt, be 
regarded by the shrewd investor as a good oppor- 
tunity to buy, especially by those professionals 
in Edinburgh and London who, having watched 
the investment dollar premium fall from 13 per 
cent. to 64 per cent., are now itching to increase 
their dollar portfolios. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS « 


THE week started with a fine marking-up on the 
Stock Exchange of some very select shares. I refer 
particularly to the electrical-power shares and 
the oil shares selected by the bold tipsters of the 
Sunday press. It is always dangerous to buy ‘tips’ 
after the Monday morning rise because jobbers 
mark up the prices of these recommendations in 
anticipation of business, although very little 
business may have passed. I was delighted, of 
course, to see the sharp recovery in SHELL (up 
10s. at 156s. 3d.) and BURMAH OIL (nearly 90s.), as 
I had recommended these again last week. ROYAL 
DUTCH have lagged behind a little and should be 
bought under 17 (equivalent to 85 before the 
recent split), My favoured GEC new ordinary, 
now 3ls. (that is, 11s. premium), and its 6 per 
cent. loan stock, now 3 premium, have also been 
outstanding. The PARSONS and REYROLLES new 
shares mount almost daily to higher premiums. 
The investor should take it as a golden rule that 
‘rights’ issues of first-class companies should 
always be bought on their first or second day’s 
début, when the selling of shareholders who can- 
not finance their payments temporarily depresses 
the market. There will be other ‘rights’ oppor- 
tunities before long, but at the moment we are 
all absorbed in the huge ICI convertible deben- 
ture issue which may even open at a premium. 
* * * 


I would not like to follow the rise in cotton 
textile shares, which was touched off by the un- 
expected increase in the dividend of LANCASHIRE 
COTTON from 124 per cent. to 17} per cent. 
Although this company’s profits were slightly up, 
the directors merely stated that they had decided 
on a more liberal dividend policy, having placed 
sufficient to reserve for their capital requirements. 
It is true that a revival started in the Lancashire 
trade some months ago after the stabilisation of 
the price of American raw cotton, but I am not 
sure that the recent spurt of orders—which made 
some firms actually short of labour, having lost 
a lot in recent years—was not due to the Suez 
crisis and the fear of higher prices and delivery 
delays. The recent raising of the Australian quotas 
for textile imports for making-up has certainly 
helped Lancashire, while the Suez blockage has 
helped by keeping out Indian and Japanese 
imports. But will the trade relapse again when 
the Suez Canal is reopened? If I were to make an 
exception I would still favour Lancashire Cotton 
even after its 6s. rise. At 35s. 3d. the yield on the 
higher dividend is the tempting 9.85 per cent. 


Here are two metal shares which are good 
long-term investments, although after their rise 
in the last six months they may go slow for a 
time (I have recommended both at lower prices). 
First, INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. The recent rise in 
the price of nickel is of first importance, for not 
since 1954 has there been any change in the 
official quotation. The shortage of the metal has 
been responsible for the growth of a black market 
in which buyers have had to pay four or five 
times the official rate. The UK price goes up from 
£519 to £600 a ton. International Nickel, which 
accounts for 70 per cent. of the world’s total 





COMPANY MEETING 


DORMAN LONG & CO. LIMITED 








Tue sixty-seventh Annual General Mecting of 
Dorman Long & Co. Limited will be held in 
London on January 23rd. The following is an 
extract from the statement of the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Sir Ellis Hunter, circulated to 
the shareholders. 


Demand for heavy steel had been not only main- 
tained but intensified. Production of steel ingots for 
the first time execeded two million tons but rolled 
steel output was down by 39,000 tons. The fall in 
finished steel arose mainly from the craft unions’ 
embargo on overtime which lasted three months and 
affected maintenance work. There was also a serious 
shortage of craft labour and the attraction of craft 
labour to Teesside was a matter of real urgency. 

Half of the new coke oven plant and one of the 
two new blastfurnaces at the Cleveland Works had 
recently.come into operation. The coke ovens when 
in full operation would carbonise 25,000 tons of 
coking coal per week and each of the blastfurnaces 
would make 1000 tons of iron per day. Progress on 
the building of the combined universal beam and 
heavy section mill had been hampered by delay in 
the delivery of heavy iron and steel works plant 
from both the U.S.A. and British manufacturers. 


The Company's constructional works had one to 
two years’ work on the order books and the Bridge 
Department had taken and started two new bridges 
in Iraq, worth over one million pounds, and further 
bridge orders for Iceland. 

Labour was not the only factor governing further 
expansion in the steel industry. The possibility of 
a shortage of raw materials and of transport could 
not be ignored. Shipping needs and demands on the 
railways presented real problems requiring a 
realistic assessment when considering long term 
prospects for expanding steel production 
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production, has planned to develop over the next 
few years two new mines in northern Manitoba at 
a cost of $100 million. This project, together with 
other expansion schemes in hand, will raise the 
company’s output capacity from the present 
130,000 tons to 190,000 tons. At 201 the yield is 
only 3.3 per cent. on the $3.75 dividend, but this 
is without tax relief. Next, CONSOLIDATED ZINC, 
the big lead-zinc producer of Australia, which 
controls Imperial Smelting, has discovered large 
deposits of bauxite of a grade suitable for the 
production of aluminium, on the west coast of 
Cape York Peninsula, and has formed a Queens- 
land company (Commonwealth Aluminium) to 
develop it. British Aluminium is taking an interest 
in this company which will ultimately have to 
raise a huge amount of capital. This is for the 
future, but Consolidated Zinc’s profits are rising 
and it has interests in the Australian oil search 
which might be valuable. The shares have risen 
to 72s. 6d. and at this price the yield is 6.2 per 
cent. 

* * * 


Last year was not so bad for the brewers but 
expenses are still rising, particuf#®fly the costs of 
public house improvements which do not rank 
for tax relief. The poor harvest will not help hop 
or barley prices and now there is the extra cost of 
petrol to be faced, which will be a burden on the 
national distributors. Investors should not buy 
brewery. shares for ‘growth’ but there are still 
shares among the provincial companies of the 
prosperous industrial north which are useful for 


income purposes. I favour JOSHUA TETLEY, which ~ 


has just reported increased profits for the year 
to September 30 last, the earnings on the equity 
capital rising from 234 per cent. to 274 per cent. 
The dividend was raised by 4} per cent. to 12 per 
cent. and-at 3ls. 9d. the shares return 7.4 per 
cent. The company has benefited from the pro- 
duction economies it has made from its new 
maltings plant. It is now increasing its capital 
so that it can acquire other properties as oppor- 
tunity offers. Amalgamations or mergers are often 
the most promising way of raising brewery com- 
_ pany profits. 


Mens Sana In Corpore Sano 


Certainly, Lean-shanks, you have forced the pace— 
In the bath, your body shows it; and you have 
The right, considering your shrunken hams, 

To rock on that notorious seesaw, mind 

And body. But you have forced the pace, 

Not forced (take heart) that alternating tempo 

To an erected standstill—forced the flesh 

To some four-minute mile, or forced the mind 

To play the turbid pandar to the blood. 


Time’s gradual and lenient castration 

Unfilms the eye and stills the straying hand, 
Unstops ear and nostril; and the tongue 

Wags to expansive music, that could risk 

(So loose it was till lately) only terse 

And summary formulations. As for youth, 

See where it throngs these garnished avenues, 
To deck a house under whose ageing beams 

The blithe young tenant comes of age tomorrow. 


You know the Stoic’s one indulgence now, 
The wrist that, opened, bleeds into the bath, 
Crimsoning Time's still water—yet with blood 
(The Epicurean’s boast) no violence 
Has loosed upon yourself, beyond 
This something less than suicidal forcing, 
The acceleration of the chemistries 
Of undeflected change. Prepare to open 
All of the body’s avenues but its veins. 
DONALD DAVIE 
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Country. Life 


By IAN NIALL 


It is hard indeed to think of anything that aptly 
marks the New Year in the country, for seasons have 
no fixed relationship to the calendar. At"New Year 
the ranks of the geese are depleted so much that 
often only a solitary goose remains, Blackbirds fight 
for territory, but they do this at Christmas and before 
it. This season they were testing their voices in some- 
thing very like a spring song as early as November. 
New Year it is, however, and if anything is typical 
of the time, it is the lack of life about the farms. 
The ground is too wet, and at times too hard, for 
cultivation. The herd is standing in, and the stock- 
man cuts into the fodder in the barn, while the 
shepherd works with wattle, hurdle and straw bales 
to prepare shelter for the first batch of lambs, Early 
lambs hereabouts follow fast upon New Year, and 
by the time we have become used to them dotting 
the pasture it is, quite suddenly, spring. If we come 
through January without snow we say, “The seasons 
are changing. It wasn’t like this a century ago.’ But 
the calendar marks only the passing of days, taking 
no account of other things, and February is, after 
all, just another name for winter, mild or severe. 


On IMMORTALITY 


Princeton University, or to be more explicit, Dr. 
Gerald Eades Bentley of Princeton, says Alistair 
Cooke, American correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, has found Walton,- beloved. master of 
angling, a fake. Seventy-six. years before The-Com- 
pleat Angler was published an anonymous: writer 
produced a work which contained passages.said to 
have been almost completely. reproduced in Walton’s 
immortal treatise, Ah well; let it be said that although 
the master may be discredited in the eyes of pedants 
and bibliophiles, his ghost can never be exorcised 
from the peaceful world of fishing. He belongs to 
the streams and quiet pools, and his detractors have 
no more hope of removing him from his place of 
honour, and our conception of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury riverside, than Baconians have of putting their 
candidate’s name in lights in Stratford, I began my 
fishing, I might almost say, with The Compleat Angler 
in my hand, and I defy anyone who has the tiniest 
part of poet or philosopher in him to read it and 
not want to take up the gentle art and fish for fat 


chub or trout. Does it signify anything that what. 


Walton said had been said before, even in as many 
words? Shades-of Dame Berners, does it ‘matter? 
No one who daydreams. about fishing would change 
‘Anon.’ for Walton, or see less beauty in The Com- 
pleat Ancler even for a'‘moment; 


Crows BY MOONLIGHT 


Moonrise last month, at the time of the full moon, 
hardly gave darkness time to settle, and there was 
a brighter sky in the hours of night than there had 
been some afternoons, One thing, in particular, that 
I noticed was the activity of crows in the late even- 
ing. Going out to post a letter at full moon I heard 
a crow cawing as it passed overhead. This was fol- 
lowed by the call of another and then another, The 
crows were actually talking and visiting by moonlight. 
while rooks in the rookery were busy conversing 
among themselves. Perhaps the owls were dis- 
couraged by the brilliant light, for I didn’t hear them. 
Later on, the inevitable cockerel chorus began. It 
takes only a chink of light in a henhouse to set 
it off and, of course, headroom to allow a cock to 
crow, for he cannot give voice ignominiously perched 
with his head against the roof. The crows and rooks, 
I think, had been far too active by day to stay awake 
long. During the night a breeze made the bedroom 
window rattle and I got up to close it. The cocks were 
still crowing, but in the intervals there was no sound 
from the crow tribe. They had settled to roost at 
last, in spite of the high-sailing moon. 


BEAN PLANTING 


Broad beans are often sown in October, but it 
is a good plan to follow up with a second sowing 
in January to ensure a continuation of the crop. 


Beans are sown in double rows, leaving three feet 
between one pair of rows and the next. Plant them 
six inches apart in-line and allow nine inches between 
the first and second line. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 83 


A. M. SPARKE 
(2nd Prize, Good Companions, 1919) 


BLACK (7 men) 
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WHITE (9 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. 


Solution to last week’s problem by Hartong: R-K B 6, 
no threat. 1....B x Kt; 2Q-B4. 1.,.BB6;2 
QxP.t.. Bx R;2Q0Q04 1...R x Kt (2); 
2Q-B6. 1...R x Kt(4);2Qx R. 1... R-Kt3; 
2 R-B 5 are main lines showing two sets of three distinct 
mates following R and B, moves with no duals, 
Masterly problem. 


HOW TO iMPROVE (2) 

In this article | intend to deal with the choice of 

Openings, not from a technical point of view—all 

recognised openings are playable and you can always 

study variations in Modern Chess -Openings or the 

chess magazines—but from the standpoint of the general 
principles which should govern your choice. 


The two main principles are: (1) Play openings 
appropriate to your level of strength; (2) Play.a variety 
of openings. Taking the’first of these, many ordinary 
club players play very close openings; e.g., Réti’s-or the 
English; in my opinion this is quite fatuous.. Openings 
of this kind need a very fine and deep positional udge- 
ment to be played properly, and the club player who 
tries them is just mechanica!ly making the book moves 
without any real understanding, and his game becomes 
a dull and dreary stodge. He would do far better to 
play the open game—Giuoco, King’s Gambit, Scotch 
Four Knights, Vienna—in which the ideas being 
simpler he will understand what’s happening and thus 
learn. from his games. These openings were only given 
up in master play because improved defensive 
techniques made them too drawish; | strongly recom 
mend the average player (and especially the young 
player) to play these openings until he too finds his 
opponents’ defensive techniques too good—most 
people will find the openings will last some time on that 
basis. Incidentally. the practice that one gets is 
combinative play from the open game where it arises 
quite naturally, will develop the imaginative powers far 
better than anything in the more difficult close game. 


Secondly, play a variety of openings. It is important 
-O distinguish here between immediate success and long 
term improvement. For immediate success, the best 
recipe is a very limited repertoire very well known; bul 
‘f you stick to this you greatly narrow your experience 
and will find it much harder to improve. In the long 
run, you wil! be a better player if you experiment; if 
you are nervous of doing this in matches, experiment 
first of all in friendly games. Also you will get m 


more enjoyment from the game if you are adventurous 
in it—and, though one would not always think it from 
the players. that is after all the object of the exercise. 
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Infirm of Purpose 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 357 
Report by R. J. P. Hewison 
A prize of six guineas was offered for a’set of six New Year Irresolutions. 


I'll never swear: yet it might be as well 
To bid Irresolutions go to hell. 


So Kenneth Gordon. Not so the judge. Not these 
Irresolutions anyway. 

But what is a New Year Irresolution? That 
was what this competition was set to find out. 
Competitors came up bravely with the answer— 
or rather with three main answers. First the 
frankly Bad Resolution. 

This coming year I think I'll be 

A trifle weak about the knee 
sang Rosina Williamson. Eileen Tulloch was even 
more ruthless with 

I shall spend all the money I possibly can 

On indulging my passion for smoking, 

And if I am told there’s no more in the Bank, 

I shall smile at the man with: ‘You're joking.’ 
Next came the Good Resolution negatived by 

reservations. Pibwob expounded this Cloughian 
mode in a personal hexalogue beginning 

To love my neighbours—that must come before 

All else—but who could love that swine next door? 

Finally, the true Irresolution, with a perfect 
balance of indecision. Barbara Young irresolved 

Not to decide without more evidence 
About Free Trade or Transubstantiation 
and M. J. Balfour to 

Forget to postpone the dentist again, 

Fail to stop talking of sunshine and rain. . . 
Mention should also be made of N. Hodgson’ s 

loony logic: 

(1) I resolve to make no further resolutions. But 
that itself is a resolution. So I must (2) resolve 
not to resolve, etc. and (3) resolve not to resolve 
(x 2) etc. . 

The failings irresolved against were strikingly 
similar, and are neatly summed up in line nine of 
L. S. C.’s verses quoted below. 

Now for the inconclusions. So many excellent 
entries—the standard of verse-writing was par- 
ticularly high—gave cause for long hesitation, 
not to say irresolution. Finally, however, the 
prizes awarded themselves—one and a _ half 
guineas to Sir John Craig for a nice piece of 
prose worthy of a Restoration comedy; one 
guinea each to Gloria Prince, L.S.C., R. B. 
Browning and D. R. Peddy;.and half a guinea to 
B. P. Hatton for some pretty name-ploy. Com- 
mendations to all those quoted above and also to 
Mrs. I. M. Connor, Michael James, C. L. Lyall, 
J. R. Till, Peter Hadley, R. A. Mackenzie and 
Jebronius. 


PRIZES 
(SIR JOHN CRAIG) 

Resolved without reserve through this horrid year 
never to tell my family home truths save for their 
good; and cross no motorists but selfish drivers; to 
halve my drinks unless out of spirits, when a take- 
out double is imperative; and smoke as much less as 
I can make tobacco go further; to answer all letters 
by return that won't repay considered wit; and rise 
earlier every morning that I don’t lic later in bed. 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
While seasons turn and turn about, 
With day and night in endless rout, 
Whether I'll next have wine or stout, 
Whether I'll murmur, speak or shout, 
Whether my seeds will die or sprout, 
Whether I'll weep or smile or pout, 
Whether eat winkles, cod or trout, 
Whether I'll sin or be devout, 
I swear I will remain in doubt 
Until the coming year is out! 


(L. S.C.) 
This year I will be resolute (a man of steel, I think, 
we sum my rugged character). I will not smoke or 
rink 
Determined and meticulous, my increments shall be 
Most carefully recorded under Schedules D and E. 


will not claim expenses which are doubtful- or 
obscure; 


My contacts with Inspectors shall be rarefied and 


pure. — 

Tranquillity shall overcome the hostile and uncouth; 
I'll never be persuaded to devaluate the truth. 

There. Drink, tobacco, temper, lies,;:-taxation—all in 


and; 
How you, Sir, fail to tackle them I cannot understand. 
And, stay, there is a sixth resolve that I would firmly 
state— 
To — them forward, once again, in nineteen-fifty- 
cight. 
(R. B. BROWNING) 
I WILL (perhaps) . . 
Try not a pun, or verbal slide, 
By talking of that Suezide. 
With self-restraint admire HER hats 
Although I think her belfry’s bats. 
Refrain from quivering like a jelly 
When others rave about their Telly. 
Endeavour not to bore my friends 
With yarns that have no proper ends. 
Help with each horrid household chore 
Though each to me’s a gory bore. 
Try not with blank amaze to ask 
Why Dors won't shut up—pun! Oh blast! 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
1 resolve to— 
eschew officialese (except in so far as the non- 
employment of such phraseology may be incom- 
patible with the adumbration of Ministerial decisions 
or departmental policy); 
make firm decisions (where amply supported by 
precedent); 
eschew (but _ resist 


parochialism colleagues’ 
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attempts to discover more than the minimum about 
my block of work); 
be helpful to the public (subject to the protection 
of my Minister); 
save the taxpayer moncy (while nevertheless press- 
ing hard for the current salary increase); 
declare at least four staff redundant (provided I am 
satisfied that colleagues will not snap them up for 
the building of their empires). 
(B. P. HATTON) 
But for my irresolewison 
I'd determine, Mr. Hewison, 
To Hesitate before Ablewison, 
In Suspense keep Execewison, 
Debate All, though Lillipewison, 
Go Half Way in Drinks’ Dilewison, 
Never Make a Resolewison 
Nor Expect Prize Distribewison 
From Spectator contribewison; 
But my irresolewison 
Won't let me, Mr. Hewison. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 360 
Set by H. G. Button 
To show the confusion or ‘discord’ of his 


feelings the troubadour Raimbaut de Vaqueiras 
composed 4 descort of six verses in five languages 
—Provencal, Jtalian, French, Gascon, Portuguese 
—each lan e being used for one whole verse’ 
and for one couplet of the last verse. Competitors 
are invited to submit not more than twelve lines 
of verse, on any subject, using three (or more) 
of the following languages: English, French, 
German, Latin, Italian, Spanish.’ Prize: Six 
guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
360, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, by 
January 15. Results on January 25. 


United Planets ? 


Report on OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 1 by D. R. Peddy 
Competitors were invited to submit an extract from a Constitution for Earth Travel by a Martian. 


Tre idea of overseas competitions appears, to 
judge by the accompanying letters, to be a pepu- 
lar one. From the setter’s point of view, it was 
refreshing to adjudicate among fresh names 
instead of the customary (begging their pardon) 
Kennard Davises, Laings, Johnsons, Evanses, etc. 
However, the wide world beyond the British Isles 
will, no doubt, eventually produce its own time- 
after-timers. 

The entries were of a good general standard. 
Space is rather limited and allows only for con- 
gratulations to R. E. Piercey, John Curtin and 
Ghana Goon, who are runners-up, and for my 
recommendation of a prize of £3 3s. to J. H. 
Prynne, with second prizes of £1 11s. 6d. each to 
J. L. Carlin and F. W. Van Brock. 


PRIZES 
(J. H. PRYNNE) 

Arrival should invariably be effected in saucer- 
shaped missiles and all crew members should wear 
space suits. Approved designs may be obtained from 
the Curator, Mars Astro-Nautical Museum/ 

If this cumbersome equipment fails to establish 
completely your bona fide Martian origin, the first 
two hours of contact with Earth men should be spent 
making high-pitched ‘pinging’ noises. The saucer 
also should emit low humming sounds, and a hum- 
generator has been produced for this purpose (on 
sale at your local Rocket Servicing Station). 

When you have been accepted as genuine inter- 
planetary explorers, book in at the nearest police sta- 
tion and request official protection from newspaper 
reporters and sightseers. During your stay, all Earth 
institutions should be treated with respect, and the 
following topics should be approached with care: 

Earth canal systems, 
Inter-planetary bus services, 
Cricket 
Dinner jackets will be needed for formal occasions. 
(J. L. CARLIN) 
MarsS/EaArTH TRANSIT CONVENTION 
Section 3—Article XIV 

Every terresticle,* when distant from Earth’s sur- 
face one-hundredth part of that planet’s diameter, 
shall be switched from ‘direct approach’ to ‘circum- 


ambulance’ and continuous watch posted at all 
psychodetectors, Failing response, the terresticle may 
approach in steps of one-tenth of its distance until 
response occurs, and can thus never make un- 
authorised impingement on Earth’s surface however 
long search may be maintained. Psychodetectric 
response of the superintellectual type such as is 
emitted from the seat of the All-wise and All- 
friendly Martian Monarch, shall be acceptable as 
permission to impinge. Response indicative of nega- 
tive intelligence, such as is faintly detectable from the 
area microspectrographically found to bear the sign 
WESTMINSTER, shall be regarded as without signifi- 
cance and shall not inhibit impingement. All terres- 
ticles shall avoid any impingement upon the northerly 
member of the two large, linked, triangular land 
masses pending clarification of the confused 
responses so far detected from this area. 
* Terresticle—cf. Vehicle. 
(F. W. VAN BROCK) 
Space CouNcIL INSTRUCTIONS 

§ 1. No Martian shall under normal circumstances 
deliberately attempt a landing on Terra. 

§ 2. Should the Space Ship develop sirius engine 
trouble or deviate from its course, the pilot will 
make for near-by Luna to carry out repairs. 

§ 3. Should this prove impossible, the pilot will 

endeavour to avoid satellite States and reach 

the comparatively safe areas of Terra. 
t * oe 

. The inhabitants of Terra are in no way fo be 

interfered with. They are reported to be terrable 

two-faced, one-sided creatures. . . . The female 
of the species is more lethal than the male. 

§ 16. Upon Terrarists attempting to approach the 
Space Ship, full security measures are to be 
taken. . . . Disintegrating guns are only to be 
used in the last resort. 

> . * 
§ 29. Officers and other ranks returning from Terra 
will immediately report to Sanitary Authorities. 
For and on behalf of the Space Council, 
Space Vice Martial 
(Signed) ILLERAPAIHCS 


No.. 2. will be 


LS. 
~) 
<= 





Note: Overseas Competition 
announced shortly. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
ARE YOU DISMAYED by cbeinianclal “TV: ? 
All may not be lost if you seize this opportunity 
of placing yourscif where you can write TV 
advertisements for important London agency.— 
Write in confidence to Box 503. 

H.M,. PRISON SERVICE, CHAPLAINS. Appii- 
cations are invited from Church of England 
clergy who feel attracted to the special work of 
Chaplain in H.M. Prison and Borstal! Service. 
Candidates should be preferably under the age 
of 45. Appointments which are unestablished 
(i..e.,- non-pensionable) are full-time and nor- 
mally for a period of seven years. Successful 
candidates will remain within the scope of the 





Clergy Pensions Measures 1948 and 1954. The 
stipend is £1,000 per annum, Unfurnished 
accommedation provided free, or if not avail- 
able, a cent allowance in licu.--Application 
forms from the Establishment Officer 
(E.16/3/46), Prison Commission, Horseferry 
House, Dean Ryle Street, London, S.W.1, to 
be returned by 18 Jan., 1957 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W. C2 2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.) 
Typewriting, Duplicating. TEMple Bar 6644. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTE E ° 
YOUTH SERVICE. Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified men or women for the 
following vacancies for club leaders : Godalming 
—Farncombe Youth Ciub. Sutton—Sutton Youth 
Club. Both clubs cater primarily for boys and 
giris at 15 to 20 years of age. Practical ex- 
perience in mixed youth club work is essential 
and a recogaised diploma or certificate of train- 
ing is desirabic. Salary (at present under review): 
Men £460 x £25—£640. Women £425 x £20— 
£590. Plus equal pay increments) plus London 
allowance at Sutton. Application forms and fus- 
ther particulars obtainable on receipt of 
stamped addressed enve'ope from The Chief 
Education Officer, County Hall. Kingston-upon- 
Thames, and should be returned within 14 days 
of appearance of this advertisement. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN girls available 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., 
KEN 1586. 





‘au pair.’—Anglo- 
S.W.3. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 





102 Eaton Square, 


S.W.1, Term begins 2ist January. Classes and 
lectures on the Spanish Language, Literature 
and culture. Library of about 10,000 volumes. 


Courses at the Spanish Universities—For full 
details to the Secretary, SLOane 8381 
RICHARD Hl. Talk by Hugh Ross W! lliamson. 
9th Jan. Seymour Hall 8 p.m.—Apply for details 
of The Fellowship-of she White Boar to Hon 
Secy., 29 Eaton Terface, London, S.W.1, Tel. : 
SLO 5916. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, Public 
Lectures in various subjects, commencing 10 
January, will be held during the Spring term in 
the lunch hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and in the 
evening. Admission free and without ticket.— 
Full details from Publications Officer, Univer- 
sity College, London, Gower St., W.C.1 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 
Academy, 1956-57. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6: 
closed Mondays Admission free. Adijoins 








RATTRAY’S 
OLD GOWRIE 
TOBACCO 


is a source of supreme satisfaction 
to connoisseurs of pure Virginian 
leaf; they speak of it as wine lovers 
speak of the famous First Growths 
of the Medoc. It is, indeed, an 
api comparison—for here is choice 
leaf, selected from the finest plan- 
tations of Virginia, prepared with 
the same inherited craftsmanship 
as characterises the born vigneron. 
All this, too, Old Gowrie repays 
in the same coin as a vintage wine. 
It burns slowly, steadfastly, econ- 
omically—yielding its fine aroma 
with an admirable grace. 


A customer writes from Birmingham . .. 
“*Every pipe of Old Gowrie is afresh 
delight and I look forward to many 
years of pleasant association with 
you.” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 84/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 
21/4 for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 
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Registered as a Newspaper 
Telephone: EUSton 322! 


45s. per annum ($2 


Printed in Great Britain by Gace & PoLDeN Ltob., 


Aldgate East Station. 





| PERSONAL 


‘AFTER DINNER, my wife and Mercer and 
Tom and I. sat till eleven at night, singing and 
iddting, and a great joy it is to see me master 
ot co much pleasure in my house.’—(Pepys, 
1664.) You, too, could be master of much 
pleasure in your house,—Write to us for details 
of the New Dolmetsch Recorder series and of 


our other publications, Universal Edition, 24 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W.1! . 
CANCER PATIENT (562388). Poor man (73), 


living alone with invalid wife, can only take 
special liquid foods which are expensive. Please 
rrelp us to cate for him (also thousands of other 
sad cases) Jewellery welcomed. — National 
Society for Cancer Relief. Appeal G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274C. 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Telephone GER 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel 
REG. 6003. Branches in main towns 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets, sent on request. Stamps also bought,— 
Details, quantities and values to Box 9 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, ailterations, relinings. 
} frames, ctc. Post or call for estimate-—Remake 
| Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,” Beauchamp Place. near 
Harrods. 
| 





HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcement to 
he notice of the many thousands of readers of 
the ‘SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Advertise- 
ments cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and should 
reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street. 
| W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior to the 
date of publication. 

WIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and Medais, 
collections and gold. 1956 Cat. of 
7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
Londoa, W.1. (Tel.: 


especially 
English Coins 
65 Great Portland Street. 
LAN, 3677). 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 





for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
Dept. D.X 


OUT WITH THE OLD ways of serving up co!d 
meat. In with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 
PRIVATE NURSING HOMES and hospital 
accommodation and consulting fees may sound 
expensive, but you can obtain them economically 
for yourself and your dependants with a modest 
annual subscription to B.U.P.A. It is a safe- 
guard you owe your family. Write for literature 
(new entrants are restricted to those under 65) to : 
British United Provident Association, PL3, 
| Provident House, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
[2 


London, W.1. 
| 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE. 38 
i King’s Road, S.W.>s KEN 7201. 
| TOM LONG TOBACCO. Why. it’s grand ! 
| Enjoyed and smoked throughout the land 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your desire 
for a non-creedal progressive-minded church? 
information on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
CAN KEEP A RESOLUTION if 


you 


you 

stop smoking the P-W way. 24d. stamp to 

Psycho-Will, 9 Collington Av. Bexhill 1 
“LITERARY 


‘so AT LAST I COME To THE LSI. * If you 
have been writing for years and getting nowhere. 
why not get the LSJ to help you? Personal coach- 
ing has brought success to many. Free Book 
irom: Prospectus Dept. London School of 
Jeurnalism, 57 Gordon Square, London, W:C.1 
MUS. 4574, ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.” 


| 
| 
} 
pmcilaniion 
| 


Entered | as second-class mail matter at the New York, N. Y..| Post Office. Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THE eS: ecTaTor Ltp., 
London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
Postage on this issue: Inland. 2d.: Abroad. 1}d.: Canada (Canadian Magazi i¢ Post). Id.—Friday, January 4, 1957 


28 Craven Street, 
weeks) 








THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 4, 


AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of 
TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Alttincham and 
Ian Gilmour, Price is, 6d. or by post Is. 9d. 
E> 3 ad ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street. London, 





AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories. etc., by return, Fypescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis om accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hour duplicating ser- 
vice, Indexing. Cataloguing, Editing, Proof- 
reading, Literary research, etc. Temporary secre- 
taries. Dictating machine Service. Public/Private 
meetings reported, Recording machines for hire. 
Translations from/into all languages. Overnight 
service, TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE 
LETTERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
ETC., OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends, Seorctarial 
Aunts, 32°Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
LITERARY TYPING. Effict. 1/# 1.000. Carbon 
3d.—Weceks, 47 St. Margaret's Rd., S.E.4. 
FICTION-WPITING. We ate specialist tutors 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23., 
British’ Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured Min. Charge, 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796) 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—-No Fees tuition. 
—B.A. Schoo! of Successful es Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, wil 


EDUCATIONAL 


BoYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and “somen secking 
teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools. Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam,) courses in business subjects. Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G. 40), St. Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. New 
courses 7 Jan., 1957.-57 Duke St., 
Ww.i 


Start 7 


MARLBOROUGH CATE 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers an intensive secretarial treining to gradu- 
ates and other well-educated girls“ Small classes, 
expert tutors individual attention, excellent re- 
sults, Languages and foreign shorthand. Private 
Secretarial posts obtained. Interview by appoint- 
ment only. Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs. 
M. K. Moaypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater 
Road, London, W.2. PAD 3320 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training. 
Graduate Course. Next Term, January 14th. Pro- 
spectus, 


OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appointment for Students of good general 
education. Foreign Languages. Small classes, 
individual attentian. Prospectus on application 
to Headmistress, Mrs. M. Robson. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. 
(all examining boards) London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B. B.D. Degree 


and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 


LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hali, Oxford. Est. 
1894. 
“SCHOLARSHIPS 
FETTES COLLEGE 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 
The Govenors of the Fettes Trust will in 


March next select Candidates for Examination 
for the Foundation in May and Admission to 
the College in September 

The number of vacancies will probably be not 
less. than two. The Boys elected are entitled 
to Board and Education free of charge. Candi- 
dates must be Children of parents who are, 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives, 
unable to give suitable Education to their chil- 
dren, or wh ohave died without leaving suffi- 
cient funds for that purpose, They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete on 3ist 
May next, 

Applications should be made before 9th Feb- 
ruary to Mr [ R= Pi.man, . 4 Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who 
will supply Forms of Application, etc. 

No applications received after 9th February 
cat be considered. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex Sound 
education with special facilities for music and. 
art. Brochure free, Sciscy 2774 





“of Educn 








SHOPPING BY POST |. 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, TAS 
RASPBERRY JAM. This World-famous 
well deserves its reputation, Made from . 
picked Raspberries and Pure Cane Sugar § 
No other ingredients. The Purest and Best 
berry Jam ever otered for sale. tt Ib. tins, 
25s. AUSTRALIAN RICH FRUIT CARE 
Unique Rich Goodness. Imported by us’ for the 
last six years and the delivery just received is 
the best ever ! Made only from pure and whole. 
some ingredients. 6 Ib. 23s. Cake and 3. tins of. 
Raspberry Jam 35s. All weights net. Sy Post 
Paid. Immediate Delivery, — SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Loan 

E.C.3. Our offers appear in this column every 
wee 





honey. Care, 
6d, —Organig 
Churston Ferrets, 


DELICIOUS Devonshire pure 
paid. 4 Ib. 17s. 6d . Ib. 27s. 
Food Service (SP), “Ashe,” : 
Brixham, 


ACCOMMODATION 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Historiz house, woods, 
lakes, own farm. modern émenities; sea near; 
ideal home families on leave.—Lockley, Oriciton, 
Pembroke 


HOTELS 


DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, cican 
swept by ocean gales with its score of ancicat 
churches and its thrilling smugglers’ tales, h 
lies at the door-step of England, a carpet of 
friendly lands. From the sunny slopes of Shepway 
to the gold of Dymchurch sands.—THE BLACK 
BULL INN, Newchurch. Phone Bymchurch 2161, 


1.0.W.—SPRING IS A POEM in the lovely 
wooded grounds of Farringford Hotel, once 
Tennysons home. Cosy cottages between the 
downs and the sea. Tennis court, Riding & golf 


near by. Fully licensed. A.A R. A.C. Details 
from the Manager, F ARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W 


RYE, The Hope Anchor RAC** AA. Licensed. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. Centrally heated 
throughout. Winter terms on application. Rye 
2216 


HOLIDAYS 


HOLIDAYS at 


home or abroad can best be 
planned with “Holidays Fanfare”—68 pages on 
travel, resorts, costs and new ideas. Get a copy 
from your newsagent—only Is 


“TO TRAVEL HOPEFULLY is better than “to 
arrive’ said Robert Louis Stevenson, To travel 
with Wayfarers is better still, and your enjoyment 
on arrival is undiminished, Write fot a copy of 
our 1957 Holidays Abroad Programme and you 
will see why. The Wayfarers Travel Agency Lid, 
Dept. S.P.. 20 Russell Square, W.C.1. Tel: 
LANgham 8222 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 919 

ACROSS —1!1 Combinations, 9 Notickens. 10 
Nomen. 1] Ossian, !2 Glisters 13 Emends. 15 
Stallion. 18 Overcame. 19 Angler, 21 Scholars. 
23 QOsages. 26 Canon. 27 China doll. 2 
Transgressor 

DOWN.—1 
4 Amen. § 


Condole. 2 Miles. 3 Icelandic. 
Insolate. 6 Nones. 7 Benison. 8 
Imperiat 14 Eleprant 16 Landscape. 17 
American. 18 Ossicle. 20 Rustler, 22 Liner. 


24 Gloss. 25 Ring. 








UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., 8.9C. 
Principal: Cectt Briaas, M.A., M.C. 


Postal Tuition 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 
London University General Certificate 
of Education (for Entrance, Faculty 
requirements, or Direct Entry to 
Degree), and higher examinations for 
Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.Mus., etc., obtainable without 
residence); G.C.E. (all other Bodies), 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Prelim. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


%& PROGPECTUGE from the Registrar, 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
Be eS LL TTT 


at its Offices, 99 Gower ‘St., London, W.C.I. 
Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 











